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THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY.* 


THERE it flows—one of the great rivers of the world—hourly, 
daily, monthly pouring its deep waters along what was once the 
most fertile and populous centre of the human race, every inch of 
which is capable of being reclaimed—to wash the walls of a few 
sleeping towns and villages, to benefit half-civilised Arabs with 
their camels, buffaloes, and sheep, or to irrigate long lines of date- 
trees—and nothing is made of it. 

Thirty-six years ago an expedition was sent out by an cn- 
lightened monarch and a liberal government—liberal in its true 
sense—to survey this great stream, for the purpose of opening a 
short, easy, and accessible route to India. The work was per- 
formed, the maps and sections are there, but nothing has as yet 
come of it. A company was formed under the auspices of a gen- 
tleman deeply interested in opening railway communication with, 
and in, India, but government, whilst subsidising or guaranteeing 
‘Indian railways and steam-boat communication, declined to do the 
same in aid of the link which is necessary to establish the con- 
nexion of the two countries. It is not surprising that, although 
no one has been able to bring any serious or irrefutable arguments 
against the Euphrates Valley route, or as yet to suggest a better 
ora more natural one, although yeneral opinion has been in its 
favour, and it is perfectly known to all conversant with the sub- 
ject that such a line would not only facilitate communication with 
our Indian possessions, and thereby give a vast impetus to com- 
merce with the East generally, but that it would also, whilst 
strengthening our tenure, be in reality the foundation of a new 
empire, still capitalists and investors should decline to undertake 
that which from its magnitude (unless, as has been suggested by 
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some, it was carried out by segments at a time), must necessari] 
occupy some years in its completion, and in the interval afford no 
interest for the money invested, or traffic returns could be made 
available as dividends. 

Happily, however, government has, after this long lapse of 
time, been once more aroused to a sense of the great importance 
of the Euphrates Valley Railway to the commerce of this count 
and the security of our empire; and a committee of the House of 
Commons has been sitting to take evidence upon the subject, and 
will, it is to be hoped, prolong its labours next session, upon a 
motion to that effect originally made by Sir George S. Jenkinson, 
It would appear that the honourable member’s attention was first 
called to the subject by his excellency the Turkish ambassador 
Musurus Pasha. Sir George Jenkinson discussed the matter with 
the Turkish ambassador, and came to the conclusion that the work 
would be most easily carried out by a joint guarantee on the part 
of the British and Turkish governments. He also sought for 
information from documents and persons acquainted with the 
subject, such as General Chesney and others, who have devoted 
much time and attention to the inquiry, and the general conclusion 
he arrived at was, as stated in his own words before the committee, 
that the Euphrates Valley route is the shortest route, the most 
direct route, and the most feasible, and, therefore, the cheapest; 
and it is, moreover, the only route which could ever be assisted, 
in any material degree, by either this country or the Turkish 
government. ‘Therefore, looking at it altogether, he thought that 
practically it is the only line which is attainable at present. 

The first public meeting of the select committee was held on the 
17th of July, when Sir Henry Rawlinson and General Chesney were 
severally examined. ‘The first-mentioned gentleman, so well 
known for his intimate acquaintance with Oriental geography and 
literature, gave his evidence mainly in connexion with the various 
routes that have been suggested or proposed between the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf. The first of 
these proposed routes, and for which a concession was offered by 
the Turkish government so long ago as 1866 or 1867, was to 
connect Constantinople with the Persian Gulf, starting from 
Scutari, and passing by Ismid (Nicomedia), Kutaiyah, Kara-hissar, 
Kunieh, or Koniyeh (Iconium), and Kaisérich, or Kaisariyeh 
(Caesareia), to Aleppo, and then down the valley of the Euphrates 
to Baghdad and Bussorah, and from Bussorah to the Persian Gulf. 
The distance was estimated at seventeen hundred miles, including 
a branch from Aleppo to Alexandretta. The difficulties presented 
by the very peculiar physical aspect of Asia Minor, in the early 
portion of this proposed line, were discussed in reference to sna- 
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ge suggestions made previous to the one here alluded to, by 
Cam 


“a Mr. Wright (“Christianity and Commerce, the 
natural Its of the Geographical Progression of Railways,” 
1849), Dr. Thompson, and Sir R. M. Stephenson, in a asin ol 

ished in 1856 by Stanford of Charing-cross, entitled, “ The 

rates Valley Route to India, by a Traveller.” These diffi- 
culties are not insuperable. Nothing, indeed, can be positively 
stated as insuperable to modern science backed by a sufficiency of 
time and capital. But it is essential in such discussions to keep in 
view whether the amount of time and capital necessary to carry 
out any particular scheme would not put all question of a possible 
remuneration out of the field. Any person minutely acquainted 
with the great central plateau of Asia Minor and its various out- 

whether to the south through the Taurus, or down to the 
shores of the Black Sea or the Mediterranean, must be convinced 
that the approach to that central plateau from Constantinople, that 
is most feasible and most likely to be remunerative, would be by 
the high road to the pass of Hajji Hamsah on the Halys, and up 
the open valley of that river to Sivas or Sebaste. 

The deviation of the route as presented by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson to the committee, from Iconium to Caesareia, instead of its 
being prolonged directly by the Gates of Cilicia, is objectionable. 
A practical knowledge of the country attests that there is no 
feasible line of approach for a railway from Caesareia to Syria, 
through Taurus, but that the line would have to return to the 
said Gates of Cilicia, now known as the Kulak Boghaz. This 
pass presents some difficulties, especially at one point, but the only 
other passes available through Taurus, that by Marash (Ger- 
manicia); that from Malatiyah to Besni; and that to Dyarbekir, 
os still greater. Perhaps Sir Henry Rawlinson meant a 

ch line from Iconium to Caesareia, which would be a very 
easy matter. It is difficult to reply in detail in a viva voce 
examination. 

In cther respects the proposed line, by having a branch from 
Aleppo to the bay of Alexandretta, or to the bay of Antioch, 
oom be the complement of the proposed Euphrates Valley 

way. 

“Mr. Skene, consul at Aleppo, who knows the country perhaps 
better than most travellers,” reports Mr. W. J. Maxwell, in 

ndix No. 4, “said to me, and | have his authority for 
giving his opinion publicly, that ‘any through line of railway 
¢tween Constantinople and Baghdad must pass through Alex- 
andretta or Aleppo; and if through Alexandretta, would follow 
the —— post-road, passing through the range of the Taurus, 
by Gulegh (Kulak), Boghaz Pass, west of Adanah, where the 
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great interior table-land would be reached. This is probably fo 
thousand fect over the sea.” (Our observations made the mA 
at this point about three thousand feet above the level of the sea,” 
‘It is broken up by great mountain ranges.’’’ Mr. Skene was also 
of opimion that “no great difficulty would be met after the Taurus 
Pass until Iconium would be reached. It would be difficult to 
Kutiah (Kutaiyah), and still more difficult from Kutiah to Ismia 
or from Kutaiah to Aideen.” As to any line by Dyarbekir, he 
does not believe it practicable. ’ 

A next route noticed by Sir Henry Rawlinson was one proposed 
by Colonel Herbert, the present political agent in Turkish Arabia. 
It would leave the Mediterranean at Alexandretta, pass by Aleppo 
across the Euphrates at Bir to Urfah (Edessa), and ‘so on to Dyar- 
bekir, turning back by Nisibin to Mosul, and thence following the 
valley of the Tigris to Baghdad and Bussorah. This route js 
described as being, perhaps, one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty miles, or perhaps one hundred and fifty miles longer than 
the line down the Euphrates Valley, as it makes a considerable 
détour to the north-east, but it has the advantage of passing 
through a number of large cities and centres of trade, and lying 
generally amid settled and populous districts. 

The distances here given are underrated. Admitting the dis- 
tance from Aleppo to Bir, or Birijik, to be about the same as e 
given point at which the Euphrates Railway would strike the 
river, still the distance between the two points (about seventy 
miles), would be all gain to the latter route. Then again it is at 
least one hundred and twenty-five miles from Bir to Dyarbekir b 
Urfah, and it is over two hundred miles from Dyarbekit to Mosul, 
where a point on the Tigris would be reached, parallel to that 
attained by a journey of merely some fifty or sixty miles from 
Aleppo to the Euphrates. To this must be added the still more 
serious objection that the northern part of the plain of Meso- 
potamia, between Urfah and Dyarbekir, is either hilly and rocky, 
or covered with an overflow of rugged basalt, cut through by 
narrow but deep rivers. Dyarbekir stands in a hilly region, and 
upon a knoll of the same character. From below Mardin, which 
hus been called the Quito of Mesopotamia, the country is, how- 
ever, admirably adapted for a railway. As to “large cities and 
centres of trade,” there are only Urfah, Dyarbekir, and Mosul. 
Bir is a: mere town and passage place, Mardin a town, and Nistbin 
a ruin, that would, however, come to life again. Arbil, Kor 
Sanjak, and Kirkuk lie to the east of the valley of the Tigris, at 
the foo: of the Kurdistan Mountains; and while the trade of 
Dyarbekir and Mosul would flow to Aleppo, as it does now, or to 
the Euphrates Valley Railway, the trade of the latter places, and 
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of regions further east, would flow to Baghdad, also a proposed 
ion on the Euphrates line. There is, then, commercially 
ing, little advantage-to be gained by the line of the river 

whilst a much greater distance would have to be traversed, 

an almost incalculable increase of expenditure would have to 

incurred, and that at the same time that the comparatively 
more settled character of the country could not be made for a 
moment to weigh against the serious and fatal objections which 
lie in the way of such a project being carried out.* 

A further alternative was noticed by Sir Henry Rawlinson as 
mggested by a Mr. Childs. This was to leave the Black Sea at 
Tereboli, near Trebizond ; to cross the mountains to the valley of 
the Euphrates at Erzingan, where it was to take a steamer and to 
pass down the Euphrates to the point nearest to Dyarbekir, whence 
the transit was to follow the Tigris down to the sea by steamer. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson himself admits as objections to the propose 
line, that it is only for two or three months in the year that it is 

ible to navigate either the Euphrates from Erzingan, or the 
Mics from Dyarbekir, and “if a steamer did go down the rivers, 
it certainly would never come up again.” ‘This project further 
involves first a railway across the mountains from Tereboli to 
Erzingan, and when what is embraced in that brief expression of 
“across the mountains” is realised, the mind stands aghast. The 
plateau of Erzerum is from five thousand five hundred to five 
thousand seven hundred feet above the level of the sea. It has to 
be reached from the sea across a chain of mountains which attain 





* Mr. T. K. Lynch bore testimony (Answ. 777) to the inadvisability of the 
line by Dyarbekir, as well as Mr. Ainsworth (Answ, 303). Mr. Lynch said 
such a line would be practicable, but he added: “ Dyarbekir is off my main 
line, and it could be as easily connected afierwards, and there is nothing to be 
obtained by going to Dyarbekir, and the country is mountainous. Dyarbekir 
isasmall place ; there are only about five thousand inhabitants. By going by 
the Euphrates line along all the rivers flowing into the Euphrates, a commu- 
nication could be easily made into the trunk line with Dyarbekir and Mosul.” 

That is to say, by the Khabur and its tributaries, and the Balik-su, or 
Balicha, the ancient Basileus or Royal River. ‘The line by the Khabur is a 
well-known old Assyrian and Arabian commercial route, and it is far preferable 
toa branch line proposed by Mr. T. Macneil (Answ. 415), from Anah to Mosul. 
While the valley of the Balik-su might be used to bring the commerce of Urfah 
and Harran to the trunk line at Rakkah on the Euphrates, the old line of the 
Khabur might be used to bring the commerce of Mosul by the Mygdonius or 
cane to Arban (Habor, Arbonai), The tributaries to the river of Gozan 

ausanitis of Ptolemy), the Jerjub, ancient Cherub, the Zirgan, and others, 
pont the way in a similar manner to Suwerek (Seleucia), to Dyarbekir, to Ras- 
dlAin, and to Mardin. All these Mesopotamian streams unite to form the 
nver of Habor, Chaboras, or Khabur, which flows into the Euphrates at 

iyah (anc. Circesium). The towns and stations existing in former times 
along this line are all enumerated by the Arabian geographers. 
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a still greater elevation, and which rise abruptly from the littors] 
country a few miles from the sea. The approach by the valley of 
the Tereboli river toGumush Khaneh may possibly diminish these 
difficulties, but they must still remain very great. A second rail. 
way would have to be carried from the Euphrates to Dyarbekir 
which is exposed to the same objections as Colonel Herbert's pro. 
posed route. Indeed, as Sir Henry Rawlinson himself says, “ that 
particular part of the country being, as I believe, absolutely im. 
practicable for a railway.” There are other objections of detail to 
the scheme, such as the character of the country about Erzingan 
and Kapan Madan, and more especially the falls near Gergen 
Kalehsi (Juliopolis), where the Euphrates forces its way through 
Taurus; but such discussions are needless where a project is so 
utterly infeasible on general grounds. The now celebrated M. de 
Moltke explored the last-mentioned portion of the river, in view 
of transmitting the material of the Turkish army, before it crossed 
from Malatiyah into Syria by the Besni Pass, and previous to the 
battle of Nizib, and found it to be utterly impracticable. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson also made mention of another proposed 
route from the Black Sea, which was to start from Trebizond, to 
ascend over five thousand feet to Erzerum, tc be prolonged thence 
to Van, and then down the Betlis-su to the Tigris, above Mosul, 
and along the valley of the same river. The writer has explored 
every one of the passes of Taurus, and excepting the pass of the 
Pyramus to Marash, he can confidently assert that none offer 
greater difficulties than that of Betlis. Betlis itself, at an elevation 
of five thousand four hundred and seventy feet, is built amid per- 
pendicular terraces of lava. The country southwards 1s a succes- 
sion of mountainous ascents and descents, and Macdonald Kinneir 
stigmatised the Derej Tusul Pass, near Kufra, us the worst he ever 
met with. 

“This line would indeed,” Sir Henry Rawlinson remarked, 
“cross the range of the Taurus in about its most difficult and im- 
practicable portion, and I should think that it would be utterly 
impossible to effect it, the country being cut up by a succession of 
precipitous ravines and mountain torrents and impracticable 
defiles.” : 

It is to be further observed, in connexion with these almost 1m- 
practicable lines from the Black Sea, that the opinions of almost 
all who gave evidence was opposed to them, as compared with a 
terminus on the Mediterranean, upon the grounds that not only 


would such a terminus be more exposed to interruption in case of 


misunderstandings arising between Russia and Turkey, but that 
whilst in case of necessity troops could be sent directly from Eng- 
land to Syria, they would have to reach a port on the Black Sea 
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4p pass by the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, the sea itself possibly in 
J of an inimical fleet, or a would have to be a save 
ope through several different countries, the relations with which 
ight be disturbed at the very moment of an emergency. 
Se eary Rawlinson also briefly touched upon the important 
n of connecting Europe directly with India, and he noticed 
jn connexion with such a project three possible lines; one from 
Constantinople by Erzerum to Teheran, Mushed, Herat, Kandahar, 
and the Bolan Pass; another by Angora, Sivas, Dyarbckir, Kifri, 
Kermanshah, and Hamadan to Teheran; and a third, a prolonga- 
tion of the Euphrates Valley route or the Tigris route, by the sea- 
coast to Kurrachi. These projects are upon so extensive a scale 
that it is impossible to enter upon them here, even if we possessed 
the knowledge of the countries east of Kurdistan necessary to do 
g with effect, which we do not. Sir George Jenkinson pertinently 
asked in connexion with these projects: “If the difficulty the 
Euphrates line of eight hundred and fifty miles has always had to 
contend with has arisen from want of funds, and that difficulty has 
hitherto been found insuperable as regards a perfectly flat line, 
which has been surveyed, would not that difficulty apply with ten- 
fold force to lines over mountains and through ravines, and a 
ov of from three thousand to three thousand five hundred 
> 

Sir Henry Rawlinson’s reply was noteworthy: “It would no 
doubt apply to a certain extent; but a through line would involve 
much larger, and higher, and more important interests, which I 
think might fairly be taken into consideration as against the mere 
difficulties of raising a larger sum of money; that is to say, it 
would be of immense importance to India to be in continuous rail- 
way communication with Europe, whereas it would be of very 

ling importance merely to have the territory bridged over be- 
tween the tiarendse and the Persian Gulf by a railway, while 
there was still a long sea voyage, or a considerable sea voyage, on 
either side of the Euphrates Valley Railway.” 

There is much truth in this. There can be no question as to 
the immense importance to India, and even to China, of a con- 
tinuous railway communication with Europe, and such a thing 
will no doubt be one day brought about, unless the traffic is 
turned in another direction by the opening of American trans- 
Pacific and Atlantic lines, but in the mean time, the advantages 
presented by a Euphrates Valley Railway are by no means so 
infling as Sir Henry Rawlinson thinks. The line would in all 
ety be a portion of any more extended scheme that could 
be carried out, especially to Kurrachi; and in as far as the political 
interests of Great Britain are concerned, it would be more ad- 
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vantageous to her to have a railway, of which she could hold the 
two termini, than to have a part of a long continuous line, an 
portion of which, European or Asiatic, might be interrupted by 
unforeseen complications. In the same sense, a prolongation on the 
one side to Constantinople, and on the other to Kurrachi, would 
be safer than a more northerly line. 

General Chesney was also examined upon the different projects 
for establishing ow communication between the Mediterranean 
the Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf, and he gave it as his decided 
pinion that the line of the Euphrates from the Mediterranean jg 
the best route, and the only one desirable for the English nation 
to construct. It might start from either Alexandretta or Seleucia 
but he preferred the latter. General Chesney was also in favour 
of a point near Bussorah as a southern terminus. In reply to other 
questions having reference to a Black Sea line, General Chesney 
udvanced, from practical knowledge of the country, the same ob- 
jections previously detailed, with the additional one, that Trebizond 
is only an open roadstead, and, he added, such a line would be 
highly advantageous to Russia, but of little or no service what 
ever to this country, and the Tigris line would be a very difficult 
and very expensive one. When cross-questioned upon the point 
of the comparative strategic importance of a terminus on the 
Mediterranean, the veteran leader of the Euphrates Expedition, 
after clearly and distinctly enunciating the advantages of the 
latter route as the most direct, the most easy, and the most feasible, 
and as having both termini on the sea, where they would be under 
the entire control of Great Britain, pointedly added, “ You would 
lose the Black Sea instantly. That is a thing to look after, and 
the Black Sea is half gone already.” General Chesney was also as 
explicit upon the commercial advantages of the Euphrates railway 
a8 upon its advantages for the transport of troops either to or from 
India. Nothing could be more clear or satisfactory than his evi- 
dence upon these subjects. He also bore strong testimony to the 
‘riendly disposition and character of the natives. The Arabs, he 
said, might look to some small gratuity, but they need not be sub- 
sidised. They would be willing also to labour. As to the climate, 
it would be better than that on the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. 
The Euphrates line would also have local traffic. The Suez Canal 
has none. Mr. Palgrave was quoted as having said that the 
country is sinking every day more hopelessly into poverty; nor 3s 
there any hope of amelioration under the existing land legislation. 
Turkey in Asia is certainly not an improving country, but General 
Chesney showed by such commercial returns as he had at hand 
that the existing commerce is considerable. The general has 
shown the same fact in detail in his works, as has also Mr. Andrew 
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+ his “ Euphrates Valley Route to India,” and in other works, 
, al h the commerce of Aleppo—the most important 
gfall in North Syria—has passed in great part from British into 
hands, still wherever Europeans have established themselves, 
gs notoriously the Lynches at Baghdad, and Mr. C. Rassam at 
the local commerce has undergone a prodigious impetus. 
Sir Charles Wingfield objected to the breaking of bulk at Seleucia 
gpd on the Persian Gulf, but this objection, as General Chesney 
jnted out, and as Mr. Lynch admitted, only applies to weighty 
and bulky merchandise, which can be conveyed at a cheaper rate 
even from Baghdad by the Suez Canal than it probably would be 
the proposed railway. This, however, is very conjectural, and 
tat all events would not affect the ordinary traffic on the railway, 
Sir Charles Wingfield further did not think that in a sanitary 
and other points of view, excepting in very great emergencies, 
where the saving of a week might be of great importance, it would 
be worth while to send troops by a long railway journey, when in 
seven days more you could send them by a sea voyage. General 
Chesney replied to this, “ that the Euphrates railway route is safer 
ina sanitary point of view than the Red Sea, and that the railway 
journey would only be about three days from sea to sea.” The 
civiland military oflicers, for example, in India would be very 
glad to save the expenses entailed by seven days’ loss of time in 
going from England to India, or vice versa. But if the speed be- 
tween the two termini could be made to attain anything like that 
at which the service is performed between London and vdinburgh 
and Glasgow, it would not require more than two days and a night 
to travel from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea, General 
‘ Chesney estimated the seven days’ vain not upon the railway alone, 
hut upon the whole line. The length of the railway would be 
about eight hundred and fifty miles, and there would not be more 
than five |iundred miles of this along the actual valley of the 
Euphrates. Sir Charles Wingfield also objected to the proposed 
line that it is a sort of law, in railway operations, that through 
traffic alone, on a very long line of railway, will not pay. This 
alter it had been fully explained that there would be local traffic 
o the Euphrates line, and the following interlocution had taken 
place between Mr. F. Walpole and General Chesney: 

163. “Sir George Jenkinson has asked you about local traffic; 
eae a officer, are, of course, aware of the Pacific 
way ?”—“ Yes,” 

164, “TI believe that that railway now almost pays?”—“ Yes.” 

165. “There is no local traffic upon that railway ?”—“ No.” 

General Chesney wus subjected to a sharp cross-examination 

upon the details of the estimated saving of from seven to ten days. 
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These details could not be given satisfactorily from memory, but 
the general supplied them afterwards from his own memoranda 
which showed that the difference in favour of the Euphrates line 
is, from London to Bombay, five hundred and twenty-eight miles, 
and from London to Kurrachi eight hundred and three miles, 

In reply to Sir George Jenkinson as to whether General Chesney 
did not consider that the two lines (that by the Suez Canal and 
that by the Euphrates Valley) might work together, and mutually 
assist each other rather than they should be antagonistic to each 
other, the general replied: “ Yes; the best proof which I can give 
of that is, that I proposed originally, in 1829, that both lines 
should be opened together, so that I never kept to the one as an 
exclusive thing; I was of opinion that they would help one another 
considerably.” —“ One line (it was further suggested) might be 
used for the conveyance of goods, and the other for the convey- 
ance of passengers ?’—“ Yes (was the reply), and you want both; 
there are people and commerce enough to occupy both, and you 
want both.” 

The committee sat for a second time on the 20th of July, when 
Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Telford Macneil were examined. Mr. 
Ainsworth expressed his conviction, from a personal exploration of 
the routes through Asia Minor, and of all the great passes through 
Mount Taurus, from Kurdistan to Cilicia, that the proposed line 
of railway from the bay of Antioch to the Euphrates and down 
the Euphrates, was at once the most feasible and the most eco- 
nomical, The terminus might be at the foot of Mount Casius, a 
little south of the embouchure of the Orontes, the bay of Antioch 
being shallower and rocky off the ancient port of Seleucia. 
Seleucia lies at the north end of the bay. The landing-place of 
the Euphrates Expedition was three or three and a half miles south 
of this, but north of the Orontes; the proposed pier, jetty, or 
breakwater would be south of the Orontes, near the foot of Mount 
Casius. The modern village of Suwaidiyah lies on the hills east- 
wards, between Seleucia and the Orontes. As a port, Mr. A. 
thought that a protective jetty would suffice. The railway might 
be carried thence either by the road north of the Orontes, used by 
the Euphrates Expedition, or by the valley of the Orontes, but the 
latter presented some difficulties. The only other difficulties lay 
in the limestone district between the lake of Antioch and Aleppo. 
Beyond, with the exception of a range of basaltic hills which are 
traversed by the Euphrates, near Zenobia,* no difficulties occur, 





* That the remarkable ruins at the southern end of this pass, now known as 
Zelebe or Zilibi, represent a town named Zenobia, after the celebrated Queenof 
Palmyra, is shown by the account given by Procopius of the campaigns 
Belisarius, where Chosroes is described as marcbing in three days from 
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nd at this point a broad margin has been left between the hills 
and the river bed wide enough for many — Mr. A. con- 

the proposed line from Alexandretta by the pass of Bailan, 
or the “Gates of Syria,” would entail such heavy expenses, that 
even if a line was brought from Constantinople to Alexandretta by 
the Kulak Boghaz, or “ Gates of Cilicia,” it would be preferable to 
keep along the coast to the bay of Antioch rather than to carry the 
line over the pass of Bailan. “ Seleucia,” Mr. A. said, “is not only 
the natural gate to the East, formed by nature, and the entrance 
into Hamath, as it was called in ancient times,* but when you try 
to carry roads across Asia Minor, and across the Taurus, and across 
the countries to the north, you are carried back by the force of 
physical circumstances to that entrance into Syria, to the south of 
which is also one continuous chain of hilly country, and hence it 
is that it is the only natural opening into the interior. A line of 
railway carried from Constantinople by the ‘Gates of Cilicia,’ as 

d, would of necessity have to join the proposed Euphrates 
Valley Railway: it would be a complement to it.’ 

Question 298. “ When you got to the Euphrates, your line 
would turn down and follow the course of the Euphrates?’— 
“Precisely so, saving the curves.” 

299. “What would be the total length of it?’—“I believe 
about five hundred miles.” 

What was here meant was the total distance to be followed 
along the Euphrates Valley from Balis or Jaber Castle to the 
alluvial plains of Babylonia, where the line would turn off to 
Baghdad. The total length of the proposed Euphrates Valley 
Railway from the Mediterranean to Bussorah or Mohammerah 
would be about eight hundred and fifty miles, and more, if pro- 
longed to Bushire on one side of the Persian Gulf, or to Grain or 
Koweit on the other. When Mr. Ainsworth describes the Hawi 
or — along the banks of the river in its upper portions as fertile, 
and the country beyond as desert, the latter word must be accepted 
in the sense of a wilderness, not of arid or sandy plains. ‘There is 
almost always vegetation in the wildest regions of Syria or Meso- 
potamia. _ naan. ary description of old of “a country full of 
wormwood, if any other kind of shrubs or plants grew there, they 
had all an aromatic smell, but no trees appeared,” is as nearly ac- 
Cireesium to Zenobia (Bell. Persic., i. 18; ii. 5). Queen Zenobia is de- 

as flying to the banks of the Euphrates on the approach of Aurelian to 
Palmyra (Gibbon’s Decl. and Fall, chap. xi.) 
nath-Zobah, afterwards Epiphania, and now Hamah, ap to have 
been a different place from Hamath, for the Talmuds, the Jewish Targums, and 


> pet gue version of the Old Testament, all explain Hamath by Antioch 
4 city which must have had a name prior to the conquests of Alexander. 


Dec.—VoL. CXLIX. N@. DCXII. 2u 
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curate as can be given in modern times; there is vegetation, but 
it is of a peculiar character, and it is very questionable if any 
portions of such plains could be reclaimed, except where there is g 
plentiful supply of water for irrigation. Mr. A. also spoke favour. 
ably of the Arabs to be met with along the valley of the Euphrates, 
as open to conciliation; and he added, “ Probably it may be neces- 
sary sometimes to subsidise some of the sheikhs to a small extent; 
but the mere fact of carrying a railway through the country would 
bring the persons who were carrying out that undertaking into 
constant contact with the Arabs, and would establish a friendly 
feeling with them; so much so, that they themselves would pre- 
serve a work in which they naturally must be led to take a part 
either as labourers or as providers of the necessities of life to those 
who were carrying out the undertaking.” Mr. A. was also 
examined upon the poimt of opening the ancient harbour of 
Seleucia, and he said that no doubt a large basin might be ex- 
cavated close to Scleucia (or, in other words, the old harbour 
might be enlarged by excavation), but he was not prepared to say 
if such an undertaking would not be more expensive than con- 
structing a harbour at the foot of Mount Casius, protected by a 
breakwater. He also gave testimony upon the comparative advan- 
tages of a harbour in the bay of Antioch over that of Alexandretta, 
and upon the centralising of the commerce of North Syria and 
Mesopotamia at Aleppo. This indeed, owing to the difficulties of 
communication with Constantinople, extends to beyond the Taurus 
in many districts, as was found to be the case in the valley of 
Gurun and Derendah, near Malatiyah. 

A change came over the prospect with the examination of the 
civil engineers. Mr. ‘Telford Macneil, who had been engaged with 
Sir John Macneil in conducting some of the surveys upon the coast 
of the Mediterranean with a view to the Euphrates line, at once 
leclared himself strongly in favour of Scanderoon (Iskendrun) or 
Alexandretta as the point of debarkation. The harbour there is 
at the head of a gulf, and well sheltered. All that would be 
necessary would be a landing-place. The point suggested by Mr. 
Ainsworth at the foot of Mount Casius had been surveyed and 
given up. It would require a considerable amount of work, and 
not be a good harbour when done. This, it is to be suspected, 
applied to a site suggested by Sir John Macneil at the immediate 
foot of Mount Casius, and not to the point suggested by Mr. A., 
which was on the level between the Orontes and Mount Casius. 
It appears, however, from Mr. Telford Macneil’s evidence, that no 
harbour was projected in the bay of Antioch, but it was proposed 
to convert the Orontes river into a navigable river for about a mile 
up, two piers to be thrown out across the bar, one on each side of 
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the river. No wonder that such a project should have proved 
ive than a jetty at Alexandretta. 

Granting the superiority of the bay of Alexandretta over the 
bay of Antioch, which it is impossible to dispute, there are ex- 

connected with the selection of such as a point of debar- 
ssn, as well as with any given point on the other bay. 
First, Alexandretta itself is not healthy, and it would require an 
estimated expenditure of from two to three thousand pounds to 
drain it. In the next = the railway would have to be carried 
over the Bailan or Balan Pass, to an elevation of two thousand 
one hundred feet above the level of the sea, by a mean gradient 
of one in twenty-one, and a maximum gradient of one in thirteen. 

399. (Sir Stafford Northcote.) “With what gradients upon 
lines well known, and already in existence, would you compare 
that?’"—“I think that the best comparison would be with the 
Mont Cenis, and there the gradients are very much worse.” 

400. (Sir C. Wingfield.) “That is on the Fell system?’— 
“Yes; and I think that this should be on the Fell system for fif- 
teen miles, but not on the Fell gauge, but a continuous gauge all 
the way through of four feet eight and a half inches.” 

Little did General Chesney, when he landed the material of the 
Euphretes Expedition from the George Canning, aided by the 
officers and crew of H.M.S. Columbine, and conveyed the segments 
of steam-boats, boilers (over two tons in weight), and a ponderous 
diving-bell, from thence by a comparatively open road to the 
Euphrates, dream that it would in future days be proposed to 
carry a railway by another road over a mountain pass comparable 
with Mont Cenis! It is not that the pass of Bailan is actually 
comparable with Mont Cenis in elevation, the latter being over 
six thousand feet in elevation, but the gradients for the two thou- 
sand one hundred feet are. Mr. W. J. Maxwell, one of the civil 
engineers employed on the same survey, spent in fact some time 

the Mont Cenis Railway on his way to Syria, his instructions 
being that there were not to be any curves or gradients upon the 
proposed line more difficult than those upon the Mont Cenis Rail- 
A (Appendix No. 4. 

e pass of Bailan—the “ Gates of Syria”—although only two 
thousand one hundred and seventy feet in elevation, is a very 
formidable and rocky pass. The most common rocks are clay- 
slate, sandstones, and limestones (“ Ainsw. Res.,” p. 317); the 
schists or shales predominate so on the south side of the that 
no road is carried that way, but the town of Bailan (the Pints of 
Pliny and Ptolemy, Erana of Cicero, and Pictanus of the Jeru- 

Itinerary), near the summit of the pass, is on 9 firmer basis, 
with solid approaches. The Mosque of Bailan was built, according 
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to the Mecca Itinerary, by Sultan Selim, and the Khan by Sultan 
Sulaiman the Magnificent. There are also remains of a causeway, 
of an aqueduct, and of a bridge appertaining to the time of the 
Romans. (“Lares and Penates; or, Cilicia and its Governors,” 
. 263. 

; As Ae to this we have a comparatively open country from 
the bay of Antioch to the city of same name. A line of levels 
was carried by Lieutenant Murphy, R. E., and Mr. W. T. 
Thomson, from the shores of the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
and the section given in the maps which accompany General 
Chesney’s great work on the Euphrates Expedition shows that the 
elevation between the sea and Antioch does not come up to five 
hundred feet. If, after Alexander the Great founded Alexandreia 
ad Issum, now Alexandretta, or the more ancient. Myriandrus 
was named after the victor at Issus, the Macedonian kings of 
Antioch—his successors—founded the port of Seleuceia, or Se- 
leucia Pieria, on the bay of Antioch, it could only be because that 
bay was more accessible than that of Issus or Alexandretta, and 
that the facilities of access overbalanced the superiority of the bay 
of Alexandretta, if there was or is any real superiority. All 
history, and the magnitude of the ruins attest to the importance of 
Seleucia Pieria as a port in the time of the Macedonians and of 
the Romans. It was also of great importance in a military point 
of view, during the wars between the Seleucide and the Ptolemies. 
(Polybius, v. 58—60.) St. Paul and Barnabas embarked thence 
for Cyprus on their first mission to Asia Minor (Acts, xii. 4.) 

The harbour of Seleucia Pieria is two thousand feet long by 
twelve hundred feet wide, occupying an area of forty-seven acres, 
and it was in fact as large as the export and import basins of the 
East and West India Docks together. The inner port is entirely 
excavated, and its canal is one thousand feet long; the area of 
the outer port is about eighteen thousand feet square, and it affords 
good shelter, but is obstructed by sand. ‘There are two moles, 
two hundred and forty paces apart, constructed of enormous stones, 
and a pier called that of St. Paul. 

Captain W. Allen, R.N., to whose work (“The Dead Sea, a 
New Route to India,” &c.), we are indebted for the above figures, 
after remarking that “The best and most obvious natural highway 
between Europe and the interior of Asia—that is, where there are 
the least obstructions—is through the lower valley of the Orontes 
and by Aleppo, the basin of which is separated from that of the 
Euphrates and Tigris—the vast plains of Mesopotamia—by hills 
of very moderate elevation, such as would be easily surmounted 
even by a railroad,” adds, apropos of the reopening of the harbour 
of Seleucia, “it may be asked why I propose to construct, oF 
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aather to reconstruct a harbour on a coast where not only is there 
‘no commerce, but where there is even a very small population in 
geattered and poor villages. Although this is but too true, the 
original and natural elements of prosperity, which in former times 

uired such an outlet, still remain in the inexhaustible fertility 
of this wonderful country. This may be said to comprise, not 
only the neighbouring rich valleys of the Orontes and Bekaa, to 
which the cities of the Tetrapolis and many others owed their 
origin and rapid prosperity ; but it was the channel through which 
flowed the riches of Mesopotamia, which gave birth to a Nineveh 
‘and a Babylon; and even the wealth of Persia and the furthest 
east have had and still may find an emporium in Seleucia. The 
great fertility of Mesopotamia was carried to its utmost limit by 
means of the numerous canals for irrigation with which the 
country was everywhere intersected; some of the largest of these 
were navigable. They excited the wonder and interest of Alex- 
ander the Great, who examined them personally, and ‘steered the 
boat himself.” He employed a great number of men to cleanse 
and repair them. ‘ Of all the countries I know,’ says Herodotus, 
‘it is without question the best and the most fertile. It produces 
neither figs, nor vines, nor olives, but in recompense the earth is 
suitable for all sorts of grain, of which it yields always two hun- 
dred per cent., and in years of extraordinary fertility as much as 
three hundred per cent.’ (Clio, p. 155, Fr. Trans.) 

“These advantages inspired ancient rulers, merchants, capitalists, 
and engineers to construct works to which neither the destructive 
power of man, nor the convulsions of nature during more than 
two thousand years have been able to do irreparable injury. It is 
truly an enduring monument of the well-directed energies of its 
founders, and has vainly invited their apathetic successors to profit 
by so valuable a legacy. 

“The commerce of the rich countries I have alluded to has, 
indeed, never ceased; for although almost annihilated by the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, which enabled a maritime 
nation to divert the greater part of that route, some portion still 
flows languidly by a perverted course and an inferior outlet, owing 
tothe neglect of this, its natural channel and emporium. Thus, 
the present trade of the East, centering in Aleppo, is carried on 

means of camels and mules over the mountain pass of Bailan— 
Syrian Gates—and embarked at the unhealthy and ncon- 
venient port of Skanderfin, at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, 
_ “The produce of the great basin of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
including Persia and the nations on the southern slopes of the 
Taurus and Caucasus, demands an outlet. The natural one is of 
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course the Persian Gulf; but the stream of commerce does not 
set that way, the demand being in the west. Providence has 
given the means, which were fully profited by in former times. 
The greater development of the present day does not find the 
ocean route sufficient, and the time may come when its increasine 
exigencies may stretch its iron tentacles even across Mesopotamia. 
These are visions of the future ; which, however, daily experience 
nee are nearer to the present than any one dares to imagine, 

ving these to be unfolded by time, the present facilities are 
amply sufficient for the present resources. 

“The country possesses in itself locomotive power to an enormous 
amount, which is produced and wasted, waiting century after 
century for employment. I mean in the thousands and thousands 
of camels—ships of the desert—that live only to crop the luxv- 
riant herbage of the wide countries of which they might convey 
the more valuable productions; by a sluggish current, it is true, 
but sufficient in amount to fill more and greater marts and ports 
than Seleucia, and to call forth the swiftest energies of steam to 
carry off its slow and steady influx. In addition to all this, by 
the employment of their camels, the wandering Arab tribes would 
be reclaimed to civilisation and religion. 

“ We may see what can be expected of the revival of commerce 
in these rich countries by what has been done at Bairut; where, 
with a port that affords less facilities for shipping goods than even 
Skanderiin, the town has become three times as large as it was 
only twenty years ago. (This was in 1855. The progress has 
been still more remarkable of late.) But Seleucia, with a port 
where ships could load and unload at the quays without the tedious 
intervention of boats, and being safe from the delays of bad 
weather, would draw to itself the trade of all Aleppo, to which 
city a good road could be made, and eventually a railroad, as it has 
been ascertained by General Chesney’s valuable and careful survey 
that there are no obstacles to the construction of one. 

“These fertile tracts now lie waste and unprofitable, except for 
imperfect and desultory cultivation by the hordes inhabiting the 
mountains on their borders, who, through devastating wars and a 
long series of bad governments, are reduced to such a conditicn 
of abasement, both physical and moral, that they draw but the 
merest necessities of food and clothing from the varied and inex- 
haustible bounties of nature by which they are surrounded. With 
security and encouragement, however, they would not only become 
active cultivators of the raw material, and increasing consumers of 
it when returned to them ina manufactured state, but they would 
be zealous disseminators in regions which are now, from various 
impediments, inaccessible to British enterprise. 
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«If the better outlet were established, which the restoration of 
the fine harbour of Seleucia would afford, it is probable that many 
of the merchants of Aleppo, especially the Franks, would be in- 
duced to settle here, by the greater convenience they would find 
for their transactions, and by the greater chances of security for 
life and property here than at Aleppo, where they are in constant 
danger from the turbulent and fanatical population of that city, 
of which there was a melancholy instance in the autumn of 
1850. 

“The fine scenery and beautiful climate of the valley of the 
Qrontes might also attract emigrants or speculators from England, 
while the native population of the north, or right bank of the 
Orontes—who are all Christians, and though industrious and well- 
disposed are poor, and stationary on the soil—would have energy 
De desticity imparted to them by the example of settlers and the 
rewards of increasing prosperity. So that from these germs im- 
proved grades of society would soon arise to emulate the glories 
of ancient Seleucia. Such a result could not but be beneficial to 
the Turkish government, as it would bring great increase of 
revenue to its coffers from regions now yielding little or none. It 
would add to the strength of the empire, and be the means of 
imparting vigour to distant provinces, now exhausted and lan- 
guishing, in the efforts made for the benefit of the capital.” 

General Chesney and Captain W. Allen, R.N., both estimated 
the expense of reopening this port to navigation, chiefly by the 
means formerly used by the inhabitants, of letting down the winter 
floods by the ravine. Strabo tells us, indeed (xvi. 2, 8), that the 
ancient name of the place was Udatos Potamoi, or “ Rivers of 
Water,” descriptive of these mountain torrents.* 

“The great advantages to be guined by opening this port are” 
(to quote “ Cilicia and its Governors,” p. 269), “ that it is nearer 
at hand than that of Alexandretta; that it avoids the difficult 
navigation of the Gulf of Issus; that whereas Alexandretta is 
infamous as one of the most unhealthy spots on the coast of Syria, 
and hence few can be induced to reside there, Seleucia is a com- 
paratively healthy spot, and would, if opened to commerce, svon 
become in all probability a flourishing town; that the road from 





* The extensive and remarkable ruins at Seleucia Pieria have been described 
Pococke, by General Chesney in his “ Expedition to the Euphrates,” by 
ptain W. Allen, R.N., “The Dead Sea, a New Route to India,” vol. iv. 
p. 210, ef seg., and in “ Lares and Penates; or, Cilicia and its Governors,” 
p. 268. There is a very interesting engraving in the latter work of the valley 
of the Orontes, with the bay of Antioch and Mount Casius in the background, 
from’a sketch by Mr. C. F. Barker, which gives an excellent general idea of 
the - So also with regard to the illustrations in General Chesney’s large 
work, 
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Seleucia to Antioch, Aleppo, and the Euphrates is comparatively 
open, while that from Alexandretta has to cross the formidable 
Syrian Gates—the mountain pass of Bailan—between Amanus 
and Rhosus; that while Cilicia is constantly disturbed by local 
dissensions and the rebellion of races, the neighbourhood of 
Seleucia, chiefly tenanted by peaceful Christians, is remarkable for 
its tranquillity and security; and, lastly, Seleucia would constitute 
tlie safest harbour (especially for steamers) on the whole coast of 
Syria, and would, from that circumstance, and from its greater 
proximity to Antioch and Aleppo, entirely supersede the ports of 
Buairut, of Tripoli, and Latakiyeh (and, it might have been added, 
of Alexandretta), The same circumstances that have existed 
from the period of Mr. John Barker’s settling here (‘ Cilicia and 
its Governors’ was in part written by Mr. Barker’s son, W. Burck- 
hardt Barker, long time a resident on the spot), and which induced 
General Chesney to adopt it as the site for landing the steam-boats 
and equipments of the Euphrates Expedition, still exist; and ata 
very moderate outlay Seleucia might be again rendered what it 
once was, the most capable, the most flourishing, the most fertile, 
the most populous, the most wealthy, the most beautiful, and the 
most healthy port of Syria.” 

The most important consideration in favour of a port or place 
of debarkation in the bay of Antioch after those of feasibility, of 
economy, and of an open road, is that it is self-contained. It is 
protected on one side by Mount Casius and its offshoots towards 
Antioch, and on the other by Mount Rhosus and its spur towards 
the sea, known to the ancients as Mount Coryphzum, and whence 
the surname of Seleucia Pieria, or the “Stony,” and now called, 
from its ruggedness, Ras Khanzir, or the “ Boar's Head.” The 
valley of the Orontes, whilst it presents the easiest opening from 
the Mediterranean into Syria along the whole coast, is indeed, at 
the same time, the most secluded, the least liable to interference 
from without, and the most easily defended. 

Alexandretta, in contrast with Seleucia, has never been a town. 
The superior genius of Alexander has, it has been said, been shown 
in the selection of Alexandreia ad Issum and of Alexandreia, the 
Hellenic capital of Egypt. But it does not appear from the 
records of antiquity or of modern times, that the former ever 
prospered. It is true that it has been for many years the port of 
Aleppo, and factories or stores were once established there, but 
such is the unhealthiness of the place that no one lives there who 
can help it. In Pococke’s time it was only “a miserable poor 
town that has rather the appearance of a small village.” “The 
air,” says the learned doctor, “ causes a sort of lingering disorder, 
often attended with a jaundice, and if they do not change the air 
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commonly die; it also often throws ns, when they first 
come, into violent and mortal fevers.” “The Europeans live most 
in Bailan, and always sleep there, and if by accident they are 
iged to lie here, it is worse than if they had stayed in Scande- 
yon all the summer.” When Niebuhr visited it, it contained onl 
gixty or seventy mean houses, “ Alexandretta is now the tom 
of all who inhabit it for any length of time without change of 
air.” (“Lares and Penates,” p.114.) Lieutenant Murphy, R.E., 
Mr. W. Thomson, and the writer, were all three seized with a 
violent fever whilst engaged in surveying the coast, and were glad 
to take refuge on board a merchantman lying in the harbour. 
This was in 1835, in the time of M. Martenelli’s agency. In 
1840 the writer found the place somewhat improved under Mr. 
Hayes. (Trav., &c., p. 92.) It is proposed to drain the place, 
me thus render it healthy, at an expense of some two to three 
thousand pounds. But it is questionable if this can be effectually 
done, as part of the marsh appears to lie below the level of the 
sea. At all events it was tried by Ibrahim Pasha without success. 
Possibly, if the course of the waters from the pass of Bailan and 
Joseph’s or Jacob’s Spring were diverted, something might be 
done, but it is doubtful if the unhealthiness of the site is not in 
connected with its situation, as in the case with Tarsus, as 
well as with the existence of neighbouring marshes.* 

A railway by the pass of Bailan would, it appears from Mr. 
Telford Macneil’s evidence, have to descend at the same rate to 
the plain of Antioch as it ascends from Alexandretta. It would 
also be carried across the plain to the north of the lake of Antioch, 
till at a distance of forty-seven miles from the sea it would meet 





* The marshes in the neighbourhood of Iskenderun, of such melancholy 
celebrity for their fatality to Europeans, appear to occupy a spot taken from 
the bay by the gradual accumulation of gravelly detritus, causing a gradual 
increase of land, ultimately filling up the inlet and shutting out the sea, while 
at the same time the interior being lower than the bank of detritus on the 
shore, has caused the waters of abundant springs—Jacoh’s (or Joseph’s) Well— 
to themselves over the land. These have, however, in later times been 
much drained. At present the marsh is formed of a boggy soil, containing 
much iron and mud, with anodonte and other fresh water shells ; while below, 
beds of sands and of marls, with recent marine and littoral shells, were turned 
up in digging the drain. 

_ The building called Godefroy de Bouillon’s Castle would indicate a change 
in the condition of the soil; and in an old Italian chart the author has seen 
itis marked as close to the shore, from which it is now nearly a mile distant. 
Major Rennell proposed an examination of the state of the castle, in order to 
compare its height from the present level as compared with that reported by 
Mr. Drnmmond about seventy years ago. The difference of level, however, in 
illuvia deposited in a scarcely tidal sea, does not in the intervening valleys 
Indicate the increase of new lands so much as the difference in horizontal 
(Res. in Assyria, &., p. 319.) 
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the range of limestone hills which divide the plain of Antioch 
from the plain of Dana. The great objection to this portion of the 
line is that it does not include the town of Antioch in its rogress: 

’ 


other objections present themselves in the fact that the plain north 
of the lake, near the Kara -Su, is at times flooded—so much go 
that there are at that point the remains of an extensive causeway 
raised on arches, known as that of Murad Pasha. The direct pro- 
longation of the line eastward would also bring it in contact with 
the worst portion of the limestone hills. To obviate this, Mr, T. 
Macneil would carry it southwards to the pass of Sansareen, or 
Kassara-al-Benal, or it is to be supposed to about the same point 
it would be carried if passing from Antioch to Aleppo south of the 
lake. Mr. Telford Macneil gave evidence that to make a good 
harbour at the Orontes “as we propose” (that is, converting the 
Orontes into a navigable river) would cost half a million of money, 
and a railway to a common point, beyond Bailan or Balan Pass, 
would cost five hundred and thirty-two thousand pounds more, as 
against the cost of the Balan line to the same point, namely, four 
hundred and fifty-five thousand pounds. “A railway over the 


Balan would actually be cheaper than a railway up the Orontes to 
that same point.” 


457. (Sir C. Wingfield.) “ How comes it to be cheaper, because 
one goes over a much more difficult ground than the other. Leaving 
out the harbour, you say that a railway over the Balan would be 
cheaper ?’—“ Yes,” 

458. “ How is that, when it has to go over a pass, and the other 
line goes over level ground ?’—“ It is very easy to understand it. 
This is the Mediterranean, and it is cut off from the inland bya 
high range of mountains all along the coast, and the only outlet is 
that by the river Orontes (the italics are ours), which goes through 
the mountains; and in order to go up there, you have to cross the 
river very many times; it is a large river with considerable floods. 
I have the details of the plans, and the matter has been worked out 
correctly, so that I am speaking with confidence.” 

459. (Mr. F. Walpole.) “Had you not forty bridges and 
culverts by the survey ?”—“ Yes.” 

The comparison here made, it will be observed, is not between 
the expenses of a line from the Mediterranean to Aleppo by the 
valley of t\« Orontes, but by the banks of the river Orontes, with 
a line by the Bailan Pass. In the first place, the rendering the 
mouth of the Orontes navigable would appear to be objectionable 
on the score of expense alone. Such an operation would, it 18 
estimated, cost half a million of money, whereas laying aside the 
question of a jetty, General Chesney and Captain Allen, R.N,, 
estimated, we have seen, the cost of reopening the ancient har- 
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your of Seleucia at only thirty thousand pounds, which would 
je actually less than the expense of constructing a jetty at Alex- 
gndretta, the construction of a landing-pier at which place is esti- 


mated by Mr. Telford Macneil (Ans. 432) at fifty thousand 
8. 


But where is the necessity for following the banks of the 
river Orontes at all? When the Euphrates Expedition landed 
at the mouth of the river its course was at once explored, and it 
was found to be enclosed within precipitous rocks at a few miles 
distant from its embouchure. This line was then at once abandoned, 
and the material of steam-boats, &c., was conveyed across the 
country north of the river, but still in the valley of Antioch, nor 
did the road thus adopted once cross the river till it reached the 
bridge of Antioch itself. A line of levels was subsequently carried 

Lieutenant Murphy, R.E., and Mr. W. Thomson from the 

editerranean to the Euphrates, and it appears from that that the 
elevation between the sea and Antioch is under five hundred feet, 
as compared with two thousand one hundred feet at Bailan. Dr. 
Pococke, after visiting the ruins of Seleucia, says: “I crossed the 
plain southwards about four miles to the Orontes. From the 
mountains the country appears like a plainall the way to Antioch; 
but about a league to the east from the sea there are low hills 
almost as far as that city, which have fruitful valleys between 
them.” 

In a question, then, of such great importance in the view of 
outlay, commercial, sanitary, and political advantages, it may 
fairly be held that the comparison, backed as it is by the authority 
of eminent engineers, does not hold good, and that no decision 
ought to be arrived at in a question of such magnitude until a 
comparison has been made by actual survey of the expenses that 
would be entailed by a railway carried along the road used for the 
transport of the material of the Euphrates Expedition (not by the 
banks of the river) with those of a railway carried over the Bailan 
Pass, some fifteen or sixteen miles in length. If we read Mr. ‘I. 
Macneil’s figures (Answer No. 398) correctly, the ascent and 
descent of the Bailan Pass comprise fifteen or sixteen miles of 
difficult country, whereas it is only fifteen or sixteen from Seleucia 
to Antioch by a comparatively easy country. It would require a 
phalanx of civil engineers to satisfy the mind that the expenses of 
sixteen miles of a rocky pass would be less than a line of sixteen 
miles over a country not rising to an elevation of five hundred 
feet. With some forty skew bridges and culverts the comparison 
mizht be established, but if it can be shown that these are not 
wanted, the comparison no longer holds good. From Antioch to 
the limestone hills by Jisr Hadid—the iron bridge and the Pontis- 
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fer of the Crusaders*—the country is, as it also is from the eastern 
foot of Bailan, very level; but by the line from Seleucia to Anti 
in addition to the advantages before enumerated, the town iteelf 
would be served, and sixteen miles of the most beautiful country in 
the world opened to occupation and settlement. So satisfied Was 
Mr. Barker, long time consul in Egypt, with the salubrity of the 
valley of Antioch, that he retired there upon ceasing his official 
labours; and Dr. Holt Yates, a physician of experience, proposed 
to establish a sanitarium there for invalid Anglo-Indians, The 
of Bailan, although the town of Bailan is itself a pleasant and 
Cealihy mountain residence, presents nothing to compare with the 
long valley of Antioch to tempt Europeans to reside there. The 
latter was the site of the ancient Daphne, renowned throughout 
all antiquity for the charms of its woods and waters, and for the 
luxuriousness and dissipation entailed by a too prolific nature in a 
wanton climate. 

The further evidence, in reference to this and other proposed 
lines, as also more particularly to the country beyond Aleppo, snd 
the comparative advantages of the different termini proposed on or 
near the Persian Gulf, will be discussed in another paper. 








A CHRISTMAS EVE. 


PvE sat here all the gloaming-time, 
The wintry afternoon, 

Sat peering through the frosty rime, 
For joy that’s coming soon! 

O ruddy fire-king, ancient friend, 
Reign proud o’er-mist and sleet, 

To-night doth every journey end 
Of homebound youthful feet. 





* Sir John Macneil, in his evidence (Answ. 846), describes this bridge as 
the only way from Aleppo to Scanderoon. “At a toll-bar on one of the old 
Roman bridges over the Orontes,” he says, “ I stopped some hours, and I got 
a list of the amount of traffic which passed through it, and 1 found, by very 
careful examination of extracts from it, that there were ten thousand camels, 
and horses, and mules which passed weekly through that toll-bar. It was the 
only way in which they could get from Aleppo to Scanderoon, so that there was 
not a single ton of goods which did not go that way.” 
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A Christmas Eve. 


= pom, holly on the wall 

0 give them tin 

Ah, hive they thought an at all, 
Of words my love would say? 

Does One beyond life’s clouded air 
Glance downward when I kneel? 

For sunbeams find my darkest care, 
And towards my heart-depths steal. 


You died before these locks were white, 
O husband of my youth! 
And years with quickened steps take flight, 
But love doth keep its truth; 
My heart is young, my soul is free 
To soar beside you now, 
But can you in your heaven see 
The lines across my brow? 


O, did I hear my name clear spoke, 
The Voice like his did seem ! 

Faint echo, that my musing woke, 
I could for ever dream! 

But music thrills the winter blast, 
They’re coming (Will the first), 

To blend their Futures with my Past, 
The sorrow all dispersed. 


How gaily do their pulses beat, 
Whose gladness makes life’s worth, 
They vision happiness too sweet, 
And hopes too frail for mirth; 
There’s Hal, and May, and pretty Grace, 
And Will my best-loved son, 
My Will! he has his father’s face, 
And none can match him—none! 


Brown Hal’s my sailor back from sea, 
I'm proud to have him here! 

And Cousin Grace his wife will be 
Before the blithe new year. 

Hand clasped in hand are Hal and Grace, 
Their bliss is left me still; 

The moments now will fly apace, 
Kiss me again, my Will! 











Ev.ys ERLE. 











BEAUTY AND A BRACELET. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FAIRY AGES. 


Ill. 


THE journey took them about a fortnight, for with such g 
numerous company they were compelled to be rather slow. Mora 
and her parents were delighted at the lovely scenery through 
which they passed—with its rich contrasts of forest and river, 
mountain and valley. They had never been further than a score 
of miles from their own home before, and therefore everything 
had for them the charm of novelty. LLurley enjoyed the scenery, 
too, in a morbid, gloomy sort of way, but she was so much 
occupied with noticing and being vexed at the great and open 
admiration shown by every one to Mora (though if she had been 
ugly it might have been the same, since she was the betrothed of 
the prince), that she had hardly any time to devote to nature and 
her beauties. But when at last they arrived at the palace, she was 
so astonished and delighted at the splendour of everything around 
her, that for some time—a few hours or so—she forgot to be 
jealous. The king and queen received their guests and future 
daughter-in-law very kindly—though rather stiffly—doing all they 
could in a polite way to make them feel what very inferior sort of 
people they were, and what a very great honour was being con- 
ferred on them. But Mora’s beauty, and still more her tender, 
loving nature and sweet winning ways, very soon won on all their 
hearts, and broke down the icy barriers of reserve and hauteur 
that had been raised between them. Indeed, the old king was 
never happy when she was away from him, calling her his “ dear 
little daughter,” and his “ pretty child,” and facetiously nudging 
his son, and telling him he was a lucky dog for having found such 
a pearl. And so in truth I think he was, for “sweeter woman 
ne'er drew breath” than she whom he had chosen to share his 
throne. As for him, he was supremely happy, and liked nothing 
better than showing Mora all over the vast palace and surround- 
ing grounds and great buildings, and witnessing the innocent 
delight and wonder with which she greeted every new marvel. 
All sorts of magnificent entertainments, such as tournaments, 
games, and balls, were given for the amusement of the brilliant 
company which were assembled at the court to be present at the 
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marriage, Which it was decided should take place in a few weeks’ 


, after getting accustomed to the novelty of this life, 
began to find it not nearly so pleasant as she had expected. Her 
aster threw her still more completely into the shade here than she 
had done at home. To her intense disappointment she was simply 

ed—and therefore quietly ignored and looked down upon— 
aa poor country-girl—not as the sister of their future queen— 
possessing no particular personal attractions, and a decidedly bad 
temper. At the balls and various entertainments, indeed, she was 
aways present, yet, although by candlelight and in full dress, she 
looked really handsome, with her brilliant complexion, dark hair, 
and big black eyes, yet she was so far outshone, not only by 
Mora, who eclipsed every one, but by numbers of the high-born 
court beauties, and was so far from agreeable, that, with the ex- 
eption of a few nobles who were attracted by her sarcastic and 
dever, though unamiable, style of conversation, she did not get 
much attention paid her. All this did not increase her love for 
Mora, but resolved her to bring about sooner than she had meant 
the direful change, which, by ruining another, was to give her 
beauty, love, and happiness. There had been arranged to take 
place in a few days a mock fight with blunted weapons, which was 
to be preceded by a variety of games, at which all the most dis- 
tinguished men and women of the kingdom were to be present. 
Zoros was to be one of the combatants, and the prince of a neigh- 
bouring country was to be the other, and Mora was elected queen 
of the entertainment and was to crown the happy victor. This 
entertainment had been projected some time before, and was to be 
conducted with great splendour. It was to take place about a 
week or two before the marriage, and was now very near at hand. 
Tired of being merely her sister’s attendant and maid of honour, 
as it were, Lurley resolved to be queen of the revels that night, 
and to receive herself all the honours that were Mora’s right, 

Mora was delighted at the idea of this tournament, and her 
only anxiety was for Zoros to win. She, and indeed most of the 
younger members of the court, looked forward to the day with 
some slight impatience, and hailed its arrival with signs of excite- 
ment and pleasure. The sisters were, at Mora’s request, to be 
dressed entirely alike—with this single difference, that Mora would 
wear in her hair a lovely rose gathered for her by the prince. 

When Lurley retired to her room to get ready, she was in such 
a state of suppressed excitement that she could scarcely stand. 
That night—that very hour—she would part for ever with herself, 
and would rise from the tear-bedewed ashes of another’s ruin, a 
creature resplendent with beauty, the envied and the admired of 
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all beholders. She took out her magic bracelet and laid it on the 
bed, while she swiftly dressed herself; then going to the mirror, gaye 
one long last look at herself as she was, and turning away, passed 
— into her sister’s room to see if she were ready. Mora was 

rae 4 and standing in front of her glass—as Lurley had been 
—looking at herself, with her rosy lips apart, and a look half 
pleased, half inquiring, on her face. 

“ Lurley,” she asked, turning to her sister, “tell me, how do] 
look? I want to look very nice to-night to please him.” 

“You look,” answered Lurley, “exactly as I would wish to 
look, very, very lovely. But Mora, where did you get that rose? 
—who gave it you? MayIhave it? I should like it so much,” 

“Oh, no—I can’t let you have it, dear, for Zoros gave it me, 
and particularly wished me to wear it. You may have anything 
else except this.” 

“Provoking,” muttered Lurley. “ Well, I must tell him | 
gave it her.” 

“Mora,” she said, suddenly, taking her hands, “tell me truly, 
do you think I am very plain?’ 

“Oh! Lurley, dear,” said Mora, kissing her, “ you never look 
plain but when you are angry.” 

“ Then would you mind being like me?’ continued Lurley. 

“ Not if I had always been like you.” 

“Still, you do prefer your own appearance?” 

“Oh, Lurley, he loves my face, and therefore I wouldn’t change 
it for any other in the world.” 

“ Do you love him so very much?” 

“ He is my life!” 

“ And if you lost ‘ your life? ” 

“T should die !” , 

Lurley glanced at her to see if she were serious, and saw that 
great tears were trembling on her lashes, and that her thoughts 
and her eyes were both turned inwards, and were no longer aware 
of her presence; so, dropping her hands with a dull feeling of 
py and remorse, she left her, and returned to her own room. 

hen she had carefully fastened the door, she took up the brace- 
let, and, turning her back to the glass, put it on, placing it high 
up so as to be completely concealed beneath her sleeve which fell 
to the elbow. Then, ‘not daring to look round, she stood some 
time trembling with intense excitement. When she turned, what 
would she see? Herself, or Mora? Could it be true what that 
fearful witch had said? Or was it alla lie? Or if it were true, 
did she even wish it at this last moment? And feeling faint and 
sick with suspense, she hid her face in her hands, longing, yet not 
daring, to read her answer in the mirror. At last, her anxiety to 
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know conquered her, and she turned slowly round, still hiding her 
face. At length she dropped her hands, and with a faint cry of 
triumph, delight, and sorrow, sprang eagerly forwards 
‘towards the glass. Yes, what she had striven, suffered, sinned to 
in, was there realised before her. The golden hair, the lovely 
the rose-leaf complexion, all which she had so envied, and 
which had stood between her and happiness, were there, reflected 
fyithfully from herself; and yet, was everything there? When 
she looked closer, there seemed to her to be something wanting— 
gome subtle charm—to which, think as she would, she could give 
no name—something—no, it must be fancy, for was not every 
touch, every feature, every tint perfect? ‘The eyes seemed even 
brighter than when her sister’s soul had shone through them. 
And yet, reason as she would, the doubt remained, and cast a 
faint shadow of discontent, which made itself visible beneath the 
proud, triumphant aspect of her radiant beauty. With a last 
glance at herself, she left the room, and tapping gently at her 
sister's door, said, with an effort: 

“Come, Lurley, I am going down now.” And, turning, she 
walked hastily along the spacious corridor and down the rich, 
broad staircase. 

When she entered the great marble hall, she was accosted by 
the master of the ceremonies, who, bowing as profoundly as his 
theumatism and his tight clothes would sanyo, odea her 
courteously if she would allow him to conduct her to her place, as 
the king and queen and most of the guests were already assembled, 
and they only awaited her presence to commence the games. She 
accepted his escort and hastened on. When she entered the 
amphitheatre which had been temporarily erected for the occasion, 
with the seats rising tier above tier, every one, with the exception 
of the king and queen, rose, and for some minutes there was a low 
involuntary murmur of admiration and approval, and every eye 
followed her as she walked from the door to the raised seat which 
had been prepared for her reception. When Lurley had reached 
her place, she leaned back with a sigh of relief, trying to conceal 
herself from the eager gaze of those curious eyes which seemed to 
burn into her soul, and then awaited with a feverish impatience 
the arrival of Mora. Why didn’t she come? Had she dis- 
covered———? No, Mora had as yet discovered nothing. When 
Lurley had left her, she had been absorbed in thoughts to which 

T sister’s questions had given rise, and it was not till several 
minutes after she had told her to come, that she woke with a 
start, and, fearing lest she were late, hurried from her room and 
down the stairs without casting a single look at herself. She was 
astonished to see no one about—none of her attendants even—no 
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one to conduct her to the theatre. What did it all mean? They 
surely couldn’t have begun without her? As she thought thi 
her cheek flushed with a momentary indignation, which gave plans 
to a vague wonder as she rapidly threaded the silent galleries and 
passed through the empty rooms. When she arrived at the 
entrance, she paused a moment to get breath and ideas, 

“So here you are at last, madam! The queen has just sent me 
to tell you, that if you are not quick the sports will commence 
without you.” 

These words, spoken in no amiable tone of voice, startled Mora 
out of her thoughts, and when she saw who the speaker was—no 
other than one of her own maids of honour—she felt not only 
astonished, but indignant, and, with anger in her voice, asked: 

“What do you mean, Caryl, by speaking to me so?” 

“To you?” answered the girl, insolently ; “and who are you, I 
should like to know?” 

“Who am I?” gasped poor Mora. “I will let the queen know 
how you behave to me, your mistress, and have you discharged 
from my service.” 

And so saying, with her blood tingling and her eyes burning 
with vexation and wounded pride, she pushed aside the heavy 
curtains, and seeing reproach in the eyes of the few who turned to 
look at her, hurried nervously along the narrow pathway that 
ran behind the seats and hastily took her place in the vacant chair 
behind her sister, too thankful at first to have escaped all attention 
to notice that she was not in the place intended for her. What 
could it all mean?—why was every one so changed to her? To 
her—the favourite—the spoilt pet of all? What had she done? 
Then she looked round for her sister, and not seeing her, turned 
to a girl who was sitting next her, one of her own attendants, and 
asked her where she was. 

“Where is'your sister?” replied the girl. “ Why, in her place of 
state to be sure—in front; where else should she be? But 
hush! the games are commencing.” 

But Mora, not heeding the games, recollected suddenly that she 
ought to be in that front place, and rising, she touched Lurley’s 
hand—which was the only part of her visible—as it lay on the 
_ arm of her high-backed chair, and said, in a low voice: 

“ Lurley, what made you take my place? Change with me at 
once before the prince sees you, for he will be angry. Lurley 
snatched away her hand, and instead of answering, shrank further 
back, her heart beating painfully. ‘ Lurley,” continued Mora, 
with an irritable ring in her voice and a little impatient sigh, 


“ you must forget who Lam. Do get up at once, please, deat, if 


only for your own sake.” 
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_ And she took a step forwards, when a tall man behind her sud- 


tenly took her by the shoulders, and forcing her back, said : 
Ase come, Mistress Lurley, this is no time to be making 
geh a foolish coil. Why should the prince be angry with Mora, 
affianced bride, and to-night’s queen, for being where she is, 
in her rightful place? And where should you, her sister, be but 
behind her: 

«JT Lurley? behind her! But, are you all mad? Zam Mora!” 
exclaimed the poor girl, her voice trembling and lips quivering. 

«J's you who are mad, my lady; and now you've acted 
enough, so sit down and make no more noise, or else you will have 
to be removed.” 

So saying he pushed her into a seat, and turned his attention 
to the performers, and in another minute was joining heartily in 
the applause, under cover of which the foregoing dialogue had 
taken place unheard by any ears but Lurley’s. Mora sat down, 
feeling so stunned with mingled mortification, astonishment, and 
indignation, that for some time she could neither speak nor move. 
Over and over again she asked herself what it could mean. But 
the more she thought the more bewildered she became. Once she 

ht of going to the queen, who sat near, to ask her to inter- 
fere in her behalf; but the knowledge that Lurley was no favourite 
with her majesty prevented her doing this, as she knew—or 
thought she knew, poor child—that her sister would receive a 
severe reprimand for her impertinence, and perhaps even be dis- 
missed from the court. So she resolved on waiting till Prince 
Zoros should come to receive his crown—for she was sure he 
would be successful—feeling confident that he would quickly give 
them all a sharp lesson as to the manner in which they were to 
conduct themselves towards her. But in spite of these reassuring 
hopes, she couldn’t shake off a vague feeling of uneasiness, a feel- 
ing that something disagreeable was going to happen. 
uring all this time she had paid no attention whatever to the 
performances which were taking place in the sanded theatre below, 
nor heard even the clamorous applauses which bore witness to 
the interesting and satisfactory nature of the proceedings; but 
suddenly she ‘ooked up with a start, impelled by one of those 
strange magnetic brain impressions which so often exist between 
two people who feel great interest in, or love for one another, 
knowing instinctively that Zoros was there. And she was not 
mistaken, for he had just entered, mounted on a magnificently 
caparisoned steed, and looking a picture of manly strength and 
beauty. Mora listened, pleased and proud, to the low hum of ad- 
miration which echoed through the building, and leant forward 
with shining eyes, forgetting her own troubles in her delight at 
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seeing him. She felt certain he would look at her, when, 

was her dismay at seeing him take off his plumed hat and bow low 
to Lurley, not to her, as he galloped swiftly round. Hot tears of 
disappointment rose to her eyes, as she sank back feeling miserable 
and forsaken. But she soon recovered her spirits by accounting for 
her lover’s conduct as perfectly natural; of course, he was nding 
so fast that he didn’t see her, but bowed to the place where he 
thought she was. Consoled by this idea she again forgot herself, 
and watched the sham fight with intense interest; once she uttered 
a low cry as Zoros received a heavy blow which nearly unseated 
him, but he recovered himself, and after several minutes more of 
dexterous thrust and parry, he succeeded in sending his Opponent, 
both horse and man, to the ground. Then dismounting, he ad- 
vanced amidst the rapturous cheering to receive the crown from 
Mora’s hands, and kneeling on the step before her feet, whispered 
very low, looking up tenderly in Lurley’s face: 

“My darling, I won to please you.” 

“ And, dear Zoros, you have pleased me,” cried Mora, rising 
and advancing, unable to remain any longer where she was, and 
snatching the wreath from Lurley’s side without looking at her, 
she placed it with trembling fingers on his brow, and leaning over 
him, whispered: “ Oh, Zoros, I’m so glad you're here. I have 
been so unhappy !” 

“ Lurley, why have you done this? Mora was to have crowned 
me, and not you. Mora, what does this mean?” asked Zoros, 
looking displeased, and turning to Lurley. 

“ Mean?’ answered she, “why, it means that she’s a wicked, 
impertinent girl, or else gone mad.” 

And she broke into a hard, nervous laugh. 

“ Hush!” said the prince, on whom Mora’s harshness grated 
unpleasantly, for he had never heard her speak so before, “ your 
sister must be ill. She had better retire to rest.” 

“Oh no!” said poor Mora, struggling with her tears, and 
trembling so she could scarcely speak; “don’t send me ~~ 
Oh, Zoros, dear Zoros! what do you mean?” she asked, piteously, 
clasping his arm, “don’t you know me? Look at me! Am!l 
not Mora—your Mora? Oh God!” she moaned, as Zoros only 
returned her gaze with one of embarrassed astonishment, “how 
can I have so changed in an hour?” 

“You're not changed, Lurley, you are as you always were,” 
said her sister, in an angry, impatient voice. 

“ T—Lurley ?” stammered Mora, “ then who——?” 

Without finishing her sentence she turned round, and if Lurley 
had been a Gorgon she could scarcely have produced a more death- 


like effect on her. Her voice died on her lips, which fell apart, 
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the stood ghastly and motionless as if struck to stone; her dark 
ae ay a moment before had been full of tears, dried up, and 





contracted and then dilated, her every feature as well as 
her attitude as she stood stiff, rigid, and motionless, bespoke the 
one sensation of intense horror. During this scene the building 
was nearly emptied, except of those who were near enough to see 
and hear what was an place, and already the sounds of music 
gnd laughter came faintly echoed from the palace, where the 
ing, which was to conclude the evening’s festivities, had com- 
menced. The king and queen had departed among the first, 
thinking that the prince and Mora would follow them immediately, 
Mora’s death-like appearance kept every one silent, as if by a 
spell, for a moment, till Lurley, who felt the dead look of those 
great ay eyes was becoming unendurable, got up hastily, and 
suid, sharply 

“This is all done for effect, a clever piece of acting; she'll get 
right enough when she’s left to herself.” Then she added, quickly, 
softening her voice: “ Dear Zoros, the guests will miss us, and 
wonder what’s wrong. Will you take me to the palace?” 

“But,” said Zoros, “you surely won’t leave your sister here 
when she’s so ill. You can’t mean to be so unkind. I’m afraid, 
darling, you're not yourself to-night,” he continued, trying to 
smooth the frown from his brow, and kissing her soft duals “the 
excitement has been too much for you.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “it has. I don’t feel quite well to-night, 
and I couldn’t help being cross, but I will try and be better tem- 
pered if you will love me very much, Zoros, swear to me you 
will always love me as much as you did before?” 

And she took hold of his arm and looked up into his face with 
4 passionate, eager longing in her eyes. He took her flushed face 
between his hands, a bending down over it, whispered : 

“T swear it !” 

But even as he said the words he felt that there was a difference, 
asubtle change, that he couldn’t explain, that he didn’t under- 
stand, but which he felt and knew to be there. 

Mora was still standing as rigid as a statue, but although unable 
to move, she did not feel in the slightest degree faint. On the 
contrary, her senses seemed to be sharpened instead of dulled, and 
she heard every word that had passed between Zoros and Lurley, 
and when the latter asked him to swear he would love her in 
she strained her hearing to the utmost to catch his whispered reply, 
and, in spite of its indistinctness, she heard it, and its sound seemed 
to break some invisfble chain by which she was bound, and bring 
her violently in contact with the outer world; for, suddenly re- 
covering the power of motion, she staggered, and uttering a low, 
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moaning cry, walked swiftly past them with a speechless misery 
her face, and leaving the “Sr returned Ge room as 
as she could, neither heeding nor caring for the astonished 
that every one she passed turned on her, nor the remarks that were 
freely bestowed'on her. When she had reached her room she mecha. 
nically closed the door behind her, and walked quickly to the large 
mirror that stood at one end of the chamber, and no sooner had 
she met the reflected glance of her own eyes than, without a cry 
without a sound, she fell senseless on the ground. 

When Mora had left them the prince felt relieved, and walked 
with Lurley back to the palace, talking to her on the way about her 
sister's strange behaviour, and wondering what could have been 
the explanation, when all at once he noticed that the rose he had 
given her was not in her hair, and remembered having seen it in 
Lurley’s. 

“Mora,” he said, “where is the rose I gave you? Why did 
you not wear it?” 

“Oh!” she answered, not thinking that he had seen it on her 
sister, “is it not here? I think it must have fallen out, then.” 

“ No, Mora,” said Zoros, “it has not fallen out, for I saw it in 
Lurley’s hair. Did you give it her?” 

“],.” stammered Lurley, colouring—“ yes, I did give it her, for 
she begged so for it I couldn’t help it.” : 

. ae couldn’t help it, when I had asked you to keep it for my 
sake?” 

“Oh! Zoros,” she answered, so vexed with herself that she felt 
inclined to cry, “I am very sorry, but I didn’t think youd 
mind.” 

“Nor do I mind much,” he answered. “ But why didn’t you 
tell me so at once when I asked you, without trying to deceive me 
and excuse yourself?’ Then, seeing her eyes filling with tears, he 
put his arm round her, and said, with a half-sigh, “ There, Mora! 
never mind. I’m a great rough fellow, and you must forgive me.” 

And he tried to be as kind and loving to her as he had ever 
been. But for the first time since he had known her he found it 
an effort, in spite of the love she showed for him; and, indeed, she 
showed it in a more demonstrative way than she had ever done 
before, for she had recovered her spirits now, and was very lively, 
and very much in love in her passionate way. In fact, her manner, 
her movements, the passionate way she looked at and spoke to him, 
jarred on and irritated him, and for the first time he felt a positive 
relief when the evening came to an end and he bade her good- 
night. 

“As soon as they parted, Lurley retired to her apartments, and 
dismissing her attendants, she carefully locked all the doors, and 
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then went noiselessly to her sister’s room, which was very near her 
own. For a long time she listened outside, not daring to enter, 
but iy, hearing no sound of weeping, as she had expected, 
she _ , first softly and then loudly, and still getting no 
answer, she waited no longer, but opened the door and went in. 
Mora was still lying on the floor quite insensible, and Lurley, 
when she saw-her, gave a low cry and a start, for, although she 
had expected to find her in great distress and perhaps anger, she 
was not prepared for this. And with a horrible fear at her heart, 
a guilty fear that her sister was dead, and that she had killed her, 
she hurried to her, and dropping on her knees beside her, lifted 
her head on to her lap, and leaned anxiously over her to see if she 
still breathed. She got water and sprinkled over the dark, pale 
face, and chafed her hands, and did all she could think of to bring 
her to life again, and all the while she was doing this a dreadful 
thought kept crossing and recrossing her mind, strive against it as 
she would: Was her sister dead? And if she were, was it not the 
best thing for both? For if she lived there could be nothing but 
misery in store for her, and trouble and vexation for herself, for 
most certainly Mora would do her best to undeceive every one, 
and let them know what had happened; and so, on the aie she 
thought it would be best that she should die, and from thinking 
so she went unconsciously a step further, and hoped she would. 
But Mora was not. dead, for even as Lurley was thinking this 
she opened her eyes, and fixed them with a vague, unmeaning 
stare on her face—a stare which Lurley felt, although she did not 
see—and with a start and a sudden pang of disappointment, she 
turned pale and looked at her sister with a forced smile on her lips 
and hatred in her eyes; but the look was lost on Mora, for 
although she was conscious, her brain had scarcely yet recovered 
from the shock it had received. Her memory still lay dormant, 
and she could do nothing but lie there helpless, with her head on 
her sister’s lap and her eyes fixed on her face; but Lurley, not 
knowing how little meaning there was in those eyes, dared not 
face them, but turned her head uneasily away, wondering when 
she would speak and what she would say. And so they remained 
silent for what seemed to Lurley to be hours, and the lights burned 
down to their sockets and went out, leaving a faint, sickly odour 
behind; and then, after an interval of darkness, the dim, grey 
‘dawn crept in, and threw its faint shadowy light over them and 
over the room, and she shivered with cold, and unable to bear the 
stillness and the darkness any longer, she touched her sister’s arm, 
and asked, in a low-veice: 
_“Lurley, won’t you go to bed now? It is very late. See how 
light it’s getting.” 
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And then, at the sound of her voice, Mora’s memory came 
to her, and with a shudder she started up, looked at Lurley for an 
instant, and then walked to the window and put back the curtains, 
and placing the mirror in a position to catch all the light, went 
and stood before it. The face that met her view was deadly pale 
and haggard, and the dark features stood out harsh and lined in 
the dim morning light. After gazing at herself for some time 
without turning her eyes away, she said, in a sharp, unnatural 
voice : 

“'Lurley, come here.” 

She obeyed, and went and stood beside her. 

“ And now tell me,” continued Mora, “ what does this mean” 
And she pointed to the glass. 

“What does what mean? I don’t understand you,” answered 
Lurley, quick! 

“ Yes,’ wad Mora, seizing her sister’s hands almost fiercely, 
“vou do understand me, a you know how this has happened, 
I’m sure you do, else why are you afraid to look at me? Why do 
you turn your eyes away? We are under some horrible spell 
which I.don’t understand, but which I will find out.” 

“Don’t talk so wildly, Lurley,” broke in her sister; “somebody 
will hear you and think you are mad.” 

« And I will show them it is they who are mad, and not I.” 

“How can you be so absurd?” said Lurley. “ Do you think 
any one will believe you when they have the evidence of their 
own eyes to bear witness against you?” 

“ And do you think,” answered Mora, “that Zoros will long 
believe that you are me? Even your face is not what mine was; 

ou might be mistaken for my twin sister, but never for me. 

urley,” said her sister, angrily, shaking herself free, “ you are 
either ill or mad; but let me tell you this, I am what I always 
have been, and what I always shall be—Mora. ‘That you are 
jealous of my beauty and my position, I well know, and every one 
else shall know it too; but remember, Zoros will do anything to 
please me, and if you make any disturbance with your mad talk, 
you will very soon have to leave the palace for ever; perhaps, 

when you are at home again, you will come to yourself, and learn 
to know who and what you are! Do you think, Lurley,” said 
Mora, with a ring almost of pity in her voice, “that I should ever 
have spoken so, of or to you! And do you think Zoros will not 
discover all? Oh! Lurley,” she continued, her dark eyes glowing 
with a great beauty, that, when they were Lurley’s, they ha 
never known, “ you don’t know what true love is. It can look 
through the eyes deep down into the soul—it can separate truth 

from a lie—it can see and know without the aid of sight.” 
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_ Well,” said Lurley, “T can’t stop to hear such nonsense any 
longer. I hope, when you wake to-morrow morning, you will have 
recovered your senses. Good-night.” 

And, so saying, she left the room and closed the door on the 
sister she had injured so deeply. 

The next morning Mora excused herself from appearing at 
breakfast, on the plea of not being very well, for she felt that she 
could not submit t apevan to be treated as Lurley, and see her sister 
receive all the affection and honour to which she was accustomed, 
and more than all, she dreaded seeing Zoros yet, for, although she 
had fondly persuaded herself that he would again know her and 
believe her, changed as she was, yet when the bright day came, 
she realised thoroughly for the first time how absolutely like 
in feature and form she was to Lurley—she seemed to herself, 
indeed, to be plainer than Lurley had ever been; and this was 
partly true, for the suffering she had gone through, and the bodily 
fatigue—for she had not slept that night—had make her look older 
than she was, as well as very pale and haggard, so that she shrank 
from putting his love, or rather his keenness of perception, to the test ; 
and though she would not acknowledge it even to herself, she felt, 
with a sense of misery that was almost greater than she could bear, 
that all her joy and happiness were indeed gone from her for ever. 
And so she sat for hours, her great dark eyes staring blindly out 
from her worn, pale face, and her thoughts still ates the one 
question over and over again: “ Will he believe me?” And ever 
to her question came the answer, “ No, he cannot,” clear and dis- 
tinct into her brain, resisting all. her efforts to keep it out—mock- 
ing at all her struggles to deny it and think it false. At last, 
unable to endure the terrible suspense any longer, she changed her 
apparel—for she had not undressed—washed, and then arranged 
her hair, taking out the faded rose the prince had given her, and 
locking it up in a little box she had, and then going into an adjoin- 
ing room, she tried to take some of the breakfast they had brought 
her, but she could not eat, and so went down-stairs, resolved to 
see and speak with Zoros at once. A few of those she met asked 
her if she felt better. 

“Yes,” she answered, “Iam quite well, thank you. Can you 
tell me where my sister is?” 

. “She is with the king.” 

“ And the prince?” 

“ He is in the east garden.” 

: And so to the east garden she went, hoping, wondering, and 
earing. 

Now Zoros had not spent a very pleasant time since the evening 
before, for the disappointment he had experienced at finding that 
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Mora, whom he loved and admired more than any other living thin 
could talk and look, and act in a way which he neither liked nor ap. 
proved, had been strong enough to keep him awake the greater 
of the night; and also the strange behaviour of Lurley had troubled 
him more than he could account for. He was thinking of this now 
as he walked slowly round and round the east garden—a large irre. 
gular lawn enclosed between high walls of solid shaped yew-trees, 
and studded with magnificent elms—with his hands behind him 
his eyes bent on the ground, and a moody look on his handsome 
features. Suddenly he was startled from his reverie by hearing a 
soft voice—Mora’s, he thought—pronounce his name. He tured 
and saw beside him not Mora, but Lurley. 

“Oh! Lurley,” he said, taking her hand, “I am sg0 glad you 
are better, though you still look very ill. Do you know,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “ your voice is so like Mora’s that I mistook 
you for her.” 

“ And Zoros,” said Mora, very earnestly, clasping her hands on 
his arm, and looking up into his face, “shall I tell you why you 
thought I was Mora? Because I am Mora, and not Lurley. Oh, 
listen,” she continued, beseechingly, as he smiled contemptuous! 
and moved forward a step. “ What I say is the truth. I couldn't 
tell you a lie. It is some horrible enchantment, which I cannot 
understand, that has changed us one into the other; but the spell, 
whatever it is, cannot last for ever. Oh! don’t forsake me, and 
ons my heart, because my face is different—you cannot be so 
cruel !” 

“ Lurley,” said the prince, sternly, as Mora stopped, “I don’t 
in the least understand what you are talking about; no change 
whatever has taken place except that you appear to have lost your 
reason. If you are trying to turn me away from Mora, let me 
warn you that your efforts will be useless, for I love her with all 
my heart.” 

‘Then for your own sake,” said Mora, her pale face flushing 
and her eyes flashing with passionate eagerness—“ for your own 
sake, as well as for mine, listen to me, for I am Mora, and I love 

ou—oh! far more than you love me, for were you changed and 
ugly, I should love you still.as much as ever—I should know you 
and love you, no matter what the disguise. If you marry my 
sister, you cannot be happy, for you do not love her, nor would 
you, were she ten times as beautiful. You think she is Mora— 
but oh! indeed, indeed you are wrong. See, here are all the 
presents you ever gave me”—and she took from her dress three or 
four gold ornaments he had given her, and showed him—“ and 
here is the curl of your hair I cut off. If I were Lurley how 
could I have these things?” 
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«J will tell you how you got them,” said Zoros, flushing angrily, 
and taking the things from her hands. “ Not only are you steal 
to all common modesty and decency, that you profess to be pas- 
sionately in love with the man who in two hen will be your 
sister's husband—yes, in two days,” he repeated, as Mora shrank 
from him as if he had struck her—* not only do you try to gain 

end by asking me to believe in a story as absurd as it is 
shameful, but you further stoop to steal away my gifts to Mora, 
and declare they are yours. Last night I pleaded your cause when 
Mora spoke sharply to you, but I see now that she knew you better 
than I. But enough of this, it is an insult to her, to speak with 
you; all I can say is, that I hope the next time you converse with 
me, you will have learnt to respect your own womanhood as well 
as my honour.” 

Saying so he began to walk on, when Mora followed him, and 
commanded him to stop in such an imperious, passionate way, that 
he obeyed her in spite of himself. 

“ Zoros,” she said, “you have spoken to me most harshly and 
cruelly, you have insulted me most deeply, but as surely as God’s 
sun shines above us, so surely will you one day find that what I 
have said is true, and then, perhaps,” she added, with tears in her 
voice and in her eyes, “you will be sorry you said such things to 
me, and wish you could unsay them.” 

Without another word she turned away, and leaving Zoros 
staring amazedly after her, hurried back to the palace, and re- 
gaining her own room, fell on her knees by the bedside with a 
moan of despair, and burying her face in her hands burst into an 
agony of grief. 

That morning Lurley had, with some difficulty, persuaded the 
prince to hasten the marriage on the plea that her parents wished 
to-return to their own home—which, indeed, was the case, for 
they were heartily tired of this ceremonious, and to them irksome 
mode of living, and longed to get back to the simple rural life to 
which they were accustomed—and so, after a good deal of coaxing, 
Lurley won her point, and the marriage was to take place the day 
after the morrow, and as everything in the way of dresses had 
been prepared beforehand, and wedding breakfasts and speeches 
were not in vogue at that period, there was not much extra work 
sto do for anybody. The two old people had decided that they 
would start on their homeward journey directly the marriage 
ceremony was over, and of course Mora—Lurley, as they thought 
—would accompany them. Her great sorrow had so unnerved 
and prostrated her that she seemed to have lost all power and wish 
to resist her cruel fate any longer. 

During the day before the wedding, she sought no more inter- 
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views with the prince, she took no offence at being addressed as 
Lurley, and after that one long afternoon and night passed jn 
sobbing her heart out, she had wept no more tears. In fact, the 
blow which had so utterly destroyed all her hopes and all her 
happiness seemed to have crushed her bodily and mentally, and to 
have rendered her incapable, for the time, even of feeling. During 
that day she never spoke an angry word to her sister, never dis- 
puted her right to being what she appeared, and even did her 
many little services in an unconscious, mechanical way. The one 
idea that she was capable of grasping was, that soon it would be 
all over, and she would be at home again, far away from every 
one, alone, and at peace, if there were such a thing as peace, 
Lurley was astonished at her extraordinary calmness, and thought 
that grief must really have taken her senses away ; and then she 
reflected that if it had, why, so much the better for them both, 
for then she would be saved much trouble and vexation, and Mora 
a great deal of useless grief. 

At last, that day and night went by, and were swept into the 
mighty ocean of the past; and the glorious sun rose once more, 
and ushered in with gold and crimson splendours the fatal wedding 
morn that was so freighted with human guilt and human woe. 
Mora, who was utterly worn out, had slept long and soundly, and 
when she awoke her brain woke too, and she felt that she had new 
capabilities to suffer and to endure, as she realised with acute 
anguish the terrible death her love and her hopes would have to 
die that day. And there again rose strong within her the longing 
to resist—to prevent this marriage; and from thinking of her own 
wretchedness she thought of the cruel wrong that would be done 
to Zoros, for when he discovered the horrid deception—and she 
never doubted that he would—would not he suffer almost as much 
asshe? And great tears of pity fell from her lashes on to her 
pallid cheeks as she thought of his sorrow, and remembered that 
she would not be there to comfort him. 

“Oh no, surely this thing, this monstrous thing could not 
happen, could not be permitted; Lurley could not be so wicked; 
she must be able to undo the spell whatever it was!” 

In the midst of these passionate reflections she was startled by 
Lurley’s voice asking her to come and help her fasten her bridal 
dress. She hastily completed her own toilet and went to her 
sister's room, where she found her impatiently awaiting her. 

“Qurley, be quick and help me to do this; it is getting late, 
and I ought to be ready; the queen wishes to seeme. How slow 

ou are!” added Lurley, crossly, frowning and stamping. 

“ Lurley,” said Mora, slowly, fixing her dark eyes full on her 
sister’s face, “ how dare you ask me to help you?—me, whom you 
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have injured more than one woman ever injured another—how 
can you dare to look me in the face?” . 

“Please don’t talk any more nonsense,” said Lurley, angrily, 
put nevertheless shrinking uneasily from the stern gaze of those 
scornful eyes. 

“Lurley,” went on Mora, “have you ever thought of what you 
have done, of what you are doing? Do you know that you have 
murdered my life, that you have stolen from me—by what terrible 
agency, whether of man or devil, I know not—everything that I 
ever prized, that I ever loved, everything that made my life sweet 
to me and worth having. And this you have done to one who in 
all her life never said a harsh word or did an unkind thing to you, 
to one who loved you dearly, and did all she could to make you 
happy, to one who was born with you, who has played with you, 
laughed with you, wept with you, lived with you all. your life. 
And this you have done—for what? For love, I suppose, of the 
man who had given his troth to me! And you love hin so well, 
so truly, so nobly, that to gain his affection in return you have 
sacrificed him, you have poisoned his happiness as well as mine !— 
for do you think he will ever care for you? No, never! It.was 
me he loved, it is me he loves now ; as long as he thinks you are me 
he will love you, but when he knows you are not—and know it 
he will—he will hate you—yes, hate you as much as he loved me! 
And all this ruin you have made to satisfy your own miserable 
selfishness and ambition; but, Lurley, I tell you that instead of 
gaining happiness you have lost it, you have ruined yourself 
utterly, bod and soul. With such a crime on your conscience 

ou cannot be happy. With your own hands you have put away 
rom you all that is good and beautiful, all love and peace for ever 
and ever !” 

As Mora spoke her voice had become more and more earnest, 
and after pausing an instant she continued more passionately, with 
all her soul pleading in her words and her eyes. 

“Lurley, if you have no pity, no mercy, no love for me, I 
implore you, by all you hold most sacred, by your very love, to 
show mercy at least to him. Undo the fearful spell—oh; undo it! 
Lurley, have you no heart, no feelings, no conscience? Do you 
not love him? Oh! if you do, how can you hurt him so?—Then, 
if for no one else, have pity, have mercy on yourself! Oh! save 
yourself from this terrible guilt! Break the spell—Lurley, break 
it before it be too late—break it; there is yet time. Lurley,” she 
repeated, going on her knees and convulsively seizing her hands, 
“if you are human, if you are not a devil, I implore you, I beseech 
you, to listen to me and break the spell !” 

“Mora,” almost screamed Lurley, disengaging herself, and fling- 
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ing her sister fiercely from her, and looking as she did g0 like q 

beautiful fiend, “if you prayed and talked for ever I would not 

ace = the spell, for I am happy, and I will be happy in spite of 
ou!” 

“Then may Heaven help you—and me too,” said Mora, with a 
mioan, as she rose, and with a look of great pity as well as sorrow 
turned and left the room. 

An hour later and the lofty chapel adjoining the palace was 
filled with the flower of the beauty and chivalry of the land, 
Lurley and Zoros were standing hand-in-hand at the altar, and the 
solemn irrevocable marriage vows were being exchanged; and, 
unknown and unsuspected by all, a great crime was being consum- 
mated. The last words were read that made those two one. They 
only waited the blessing of the priest, when Zoros, with a sudden - 
irresistible impulse, turned round, and there, at the further end, in 
the doorway, stood—who wasit? Could it be Mora? The light 
streamed through the painted yellow glass of the window above 
full upon her, and changed her dark hair to a golden glory; her 
arms were stretched out towards him, and her face beamed on him 
with such yearning love, such tender pity, and such deep despair, 
that for one brief minute her soul had stamped its image on her 
face, and hidden her likeness to any but herself. And Zoros saw 
it, and with a sudden cry stretched out his arms to her, and even 
as he did so Mora disappeared, and only Lurley stood there, for 
the sun had paled, and the golden hair had changed again to dusky 
brown ; her soul had faded from her face, she had dropped her 
arms, and her eyes were fixed on the ground; and Zoros, with a 
dim feeling of awe and wonder, turned again to the bride at his 
side. 

Two hours later and Mora and her parents were on their way 
back to their cottage home, having refused to remain any longer 
at court. As Mora leaned her weary head back in the carnage 
and tried to still the aching pain at her heart, her thoughts flew 
back to where Zoros was standing in the palace gardens where she 
had bade him farewell. For he had asked her to forgive him if 
he had been too harsh to her, and she had answered him that she 
had forgiven him long ago. 

“Then will you not wish me joy, Lurley, before you go?” _ 

And she, coming up to him and putting her hands on hus 
shoulders, had said, in a voice so soft, so sweet, and withal so 
broken-hearted : 


“ Zoros, my only wish on earth is that you may be very, very 


happy !” 
Then, with quivering lips and rising tears, she had turned away, 
and he had seen her no more, And now that she had gone, he 
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felt, without knowing why, that there was a blank; some chord, 
of whose existence he had not been aware before, seemed to have 
broken. And not knowing why or wherefore, being scarcely con- 
scious of it indeed, the sky seemed to have lost its brightness, and 
the summer air its softness, and no effort of his could smooth away 
the lines from his brow and mouth; and even as he kissed the 
beautiful woman he had made his wife, and thought he loved her 
asmuch as ever, he was dimly conscious that the sunshine had 
faded, and that his life had lost a something—which he could not 
name, which he scarcely felt—but which could never be replaced. 














CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


CLoups, clouds o’er the summer sky, 
Gathering dark and grey, 

Bluer the heavens and brighter the sun 
Seem as ye pass away; 

Wind, wind on the summer storm’s wing, 
Sobbing out of the West, 

Stiller than ever the world shall seem 
When thou art lulled to rest. 

Clouds and winds ye whisper to me: 

“ Learn of the changing weather 

That joy and sorrow, laughter and tears, 
Are ever found nigh together.” 


Frowns, frowns on my lady’s brow, 

Tears in my lady’s eyes, 

Would that my love could banish her grief, 
Would it sien | hush her sighs! 

Smiles, smiles on my lady’s sweet lips, 
Like sun on an April day, ahi 
For a whispered word hath dried up the tears, Bh) | 
And the clouds have fled far away. | 
Frowns and smiles, ye tell me the tale 

I learned from the changing weather, 

That clouds and sunshine, ae and tears, 

Are ever found nigh together. 

JULIA GODDARD. 











WOLVES AND FALCONS. 


Part II. 
I. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


WHEN Gaston quitted the fair patient’s bed in the afternoon she 
gave him her hand. 

“You will come to-morrow early,” she said, “and read to me | 
from Lamartine? He is my favourite poet.” 

“T will,” replied Gaston, embracing the hand tendered to him. 

He then hurried away to Chataigneraie. 

“Ts that you, Mignonne?’ inquired Uncle Antony, as he 
opened the portal. 

“No,” replied Gaston; “it is your nephew. Is Mignonne out 
at this late hour?” 

“She is indeed,” grumbled the old man. “She goes about at 
night like a cat or a wolf.” 

“What took her out?” 

“She went to the village to make some purchases, and has been 
gone these three hours. My brother Joseph and myself are getting 
er | anxious.” 

aston saw at once how matters stood, and thought it best to 
temporise for the sake of his pretty cousin. In order to gain time, 
he related to the worthy gentlemen the events of the day, and how 
Dragonne had been worsted by a wild boar. They enjoyed the 
incident so greatly as to forget Mignonne for a moment. So bitter 
was their hatred of the De Lancys, that the only regret they ex- 
pressed at the recital was that Gaston should have gone to the fair 
huntress’s help. 

“Cornes de cerf!” exclaimed Baron Joseph, “are you laugh- 
ing at us? When did the Vieux Loups become the champions of 
the De Lancys?” 

Gaston excused himself upon the plea that Dragonne was, after 
all, but a girl, but his uncles grumbled within their teeth. 

An hour’s delay was thus gained, but still Mignonne did not 
make her appearance. The cuckoo shook its wings in its old oaken 
cage and proclaimed eleven o'clock. 

“TI can stand it no longer,” said Uncle Joseph. “I must g0 
out and look for the child.” 
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And so saying, he took down a loaded gun from above the 
mantelpiece. : 

“What are you going to do with that?” inquired Gaston, 
terrified. 

“T do not know. I have a feeling that all is not right.” 

Gaston followed the baron out of the castle gate. ‘He walked 
with the energy of a young man. 

“The Lancys,” Gaston heard him mutter, “have something to 
do with this. If I could only meet Albert in Mignonne’s com- 
pany!” And he tapped the butt-end of his gun playfully. 

7 "4 was horror-struck. It was, he thought to himself, only 
too likely. 

Nor was he in error. Albert had joined Mignonne at the usual 
trysting-place—a willow grove by the side of a meadow. The 
young man was in an unusually melancholy and serious mood. He 
related to his lady-love the events of the day, and how his sister 
had been wounded, concluding by intimating that he wished to 
speak to her at length that evening. They sat down accordingly 
at the foot of an old pollard, forgetting that one of them, at least, 
would be missed. Albert spoke of the inflexible hatred of the two 
families. Mignonne, strong in what her cousin had confided to 
her, argued that this terrible obstacle might yet be got over. 

“You forget,” insisted Albert, “ that your uncle Killed mine.” 

Mignonne bowed her head in grief. Albert continued, and 
argued that when two persons loved one another, it was not 
essential to happiness that they should live where they were born, 
and following up the argument, he urged their flight to some 
’ distant place. Mignonne wept; she loved Albert, but she also 
loved her old uncles very dearly; she could not refuse, but she 
asked for time. She had an earnest hope in Gaston’s success. 
Further discussion was, however, interrupted by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. 

“My uncles are coming!” exclaimed Mignonne. 

“To-morrow at nine. I must see you again,” whispered Albert, 
as he retreated through the willow trees. 

But Uncle Joseph had made out the forms of two persons, one 
of whom was making off, and he just came up in time to bring his 
gun to bear upon the runaway, and was about to pull the trigger 
when Gaston fai his hand upon him. 

“You are a gentleman,” said Gaston, “and one who bears the 
name of Vieux Loup cannot commit a murder!” 

“Why, it is Albert de-Lancy !” 

“That is quite possible; but what have we to do with that?” 

“Why, Mignonne is there too, and the wretches are making 
love,” exclaimed the baron, in a passion. 
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“Oh, indeed! Then why did you send for me to interrupt their 
amours?” naively inquired Gaston. 

a old baron was so taken aback that he did not know what 

to reply. 
“ i will tell you what,” persevered the nephew, “ either Albert 
loves Mignonne, and she does not return his affection, or they 
mutually love one another. I take the first view of the case, 
Albert & robably waylaid her against her will. We heard her 
weeping. you had shot Albert, you would only have compro- 
mised an innocent girl.” 

“ Very true,” sighed the baron, 

“Supposing even that Mignonne loved Albert, she could not 
become Madame de Lancy.” 

“T would sooner see her dead,” exclaimed the irascible old 
gentleman. 

“The only thing to do, then, is to cure her of her love by 

roviding her with a husband. I resign myself for the honour of 
the family. But if you had killed Albert, I could not have done 
so, for her reputation would have been compromised.” 

“Ah! you are an excellent young man,” said the baron, taking 
him by the hand. 

“ But,” continued Gaston, “ we must know the truth of all this. 
You are too excitable. Let me speak to her. Iam cool. We 
must let Mignonne suppose that I only have seen her, or we shall 
learn nothing. You go home, and do not even tell Uncle Antony 
what you saw. I will bring Mignonne home, and will tell you 
the result of our conversation. But you must be perfectly quiet.” 

“T promise you to be so,” replied the baron, as he took his 
sities way home. 

It was very kind of Gaston, he thought, to persevere in his suit 
under the circumstances, and it was not for him or his brother 
Antony to place difficulties in the way. 

“ Halloo, Mignonne! Mignonne!” ~ 

“Who is that calling me?” replied the young girl, gaining 
courage on finding that it was not the voice of her uncle. 

“ Tt is I—Gaston, your cousin.” 

When Mignonne had sufficiently recovered herself, Gaston pre- 
sumed to scold her for her imprudence, and told her how her uncle 
had seen her, but how at the same time he had convinced him of 
the necessity of keeping his own counsel to himself. She must, 
for the sake of all parties, fall in with his view of the case, declare 
that Albert had forced himself upon her company, and that she 
did not love him. The poor girl was only too glad to make the 
promise exacted from her. She then informed her cousin of the 
scheme of elopement propounded by Albert. Gaston at once dis- 
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gaded her from any such folly. The greatest fault a woman 
could commit, he said, was to leave the paternal roof without’the 

tof her relatives. She must have patience; and he com- 
forted her by assuring her that he had the presentiment that she 
would marry Albert, and all would yet turn out right. 

Gaston then set off to overtake Baron Joseph before he could 
reach the portals of the chateau, when he gratified his ears with 
the information that what he had surmised was quite true, that it 
was Albert who persecuted Mignonne, and that that young person 
jn no Manner or wg reciprocated his affection. When the old 
baron could regain his breath, a good deal tried by the stee 
ascent, he declared that he would go the next day and cut off 
M. de Lancy’s ears, Gaston, on his side, declared that it was his 
duty to see that the honour of the family was not trifled with, and 
the discussion lasted so long that by the time they reached the 
hall Mignonne was seated on the knees of Uncle Antony, who was 
alternately scolding and embracing her. Uncle Joseph's jealousy 
was aroused at this, and, taking _~ in his arms, he carried her 
away to scold in his turn, but in reality to embrace her. 

“Dear old man!” said Gaston to himself; “ what sincerity of 
heart. Oh! if I could only get them to love Dragonne half as 
much as they do Mignonne !” 


Il. 


COMBAT OF A YOUNG FALCON WITH A WOLF. 


Ir was two in the afternoon before Gaston called at the © 


Falconry. Dragonne was up, but still kept her room. Her arm 
was in a sling, and she looked charming in her déshabille. She 
tallied the young man on his tardiness; he had promised, she said, 
to come and read to her. He declared that he had called at an 
early*hour, but did not like to disturb her. 
“ What had he been doing with himself?” 
“He had rambled in the woods with a book, but he could not 
read. He had meditated.” 
“ What had he, a young Parisian, found to meditate about?” 
“A matter that seemed easy at first sight, but which assumed 
Bigantic penned the more it was thought over.” __ 
us from step to step the young people proceeded till they had 
gone beyond a mere mutual understanding, and would have 
attived at that declaration which lay like a pent-up volcano in 
their breasts, but that they were interrupted by the entrance of the 
marchioness. She did not chose to notice the confusion that was 


manifest in the young people, nor did Gaston find another oppor- - 
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tunity of speaking to Dragonne in private that day, but it was 
evident that the old people treated him as if upon a footing of the 
utmost intimacy, and, indeed, looked upon him almost as one of 
the family. 

Gzston returned to his cottage at eight in the evening, his heart 
beating with alternate hopes and fears. At nine o'clock, what was 
his horror on perceiving eons advancing up the little gravelled 

athway in her hunting costume and a oak over her shoulders, 

he young man saw at once that something terrible had occurred, 
His blood froze, and a cold perspiration bedewed his forehead. For 
he loved Dragonne, and her anger was as a terror upon him. As 
the young lady walked in, she jefe a bundle wrapped up in green 
baize in the hall. She then presented herself before her terrified 
lover, but for a moment neither spoke a word. Gaston could see 
by the expression of her face that something extraordinary was 
about to occur. But Gaston did not dare to ask what it was. At 
last, taking a pocket-book from her bosom, she held it forth to the 
young man. 

‘You ought not to leave your private papers behind you,” she 
said. “Your name is M. Gaston de Vieux Loup de la Chataig- 
neraie !” 

Gaston, finding that all was over, threw himself upon his knees 
before his implacable mistress. 

“Tt was true,” he said, “ chance, fatality, had thrown him in her 
way. He knew not the hereditary hatred that separated the two 
families ; he did not participate in that hatred. On the contrary, 
he loved, and had dared to hope that Heaven would one day permit 
that two families, so long estranged, might be united by an 
alliance.” 

Dragonne smiled contemptuously. 

“Monsieur de Vieux Loup,” she said, “ you laboured under a 
terrible mistake if you thought that matters could be thus easily 
managed. A valet of blood flows between us, the last contribu- 
tion to which was made by your father in 1815. The shade of 
my uncle stands before me and bids me avenge him !” 

“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Gaston; “are you mad?” 

“No, I am not mad. You have-insulted me by speaking of 
love; you have outraged the roof of my fathers by your presence; 
you have doubled your guilt, and once more the Vieux Loups and 
the Lancys shall cross weapons.” So saying, she brought im her 
bundle. “It contained two swords—family relics which dated back 
to the Eve of St. Bartholomew. Gaston hesitated to take the one 
proffered to him, but the young girl held it forth with so imperious 
a will that it was impossible to refuse. “Now,” she said, “if you 
know a prayer, utter it, as I shall on my side, for one of us two 
will be a corpse in less than ten minutes.” 
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“Does your hatred carry you so far,” exclaimed Gaston, as he 
cast the sword away from him, “as to take me for a coward? Do 
you think that the last of the Vieux Loups would cross swords with 
a woman ?” 

“JT am not a woman. I can wield a sword as well as yourself. 
If you decline the combat, I shall stigmatise yon as a coward.” 

“You will do wrong, for I love you.” 

“That is one insult more,” exclaimed Dragonne, her face 
crimsoned with passion; “ you are trebly a coward.” 

“Kill me at once,” re lied Gaston, leaning against the wall, 
“but do not revile me. I love you, and cannot fight you; kill me 
at once, you have the right.” 

“No, if you will not defend yourself I will not kill you; but you 
shall for ever bear the marks of your cowardice.” 

And, so saying, she lifted her sword to strike Gaston in the face, 
but the latter raising himself up almost involuntarily at the sight 
of the cold steel, the weapon struck him on the shoulder, burying 
itself a depth of at least two inches. Gaston turned pale, and 
tottered on his legs. The sight of the young man wounded and 
fainting, brought a revulsion of feeling upon Dragonne. 

“ Heavens!” she exclaimed, rushing up to him, and clasping him 
inher arms. “I have killed the man I loved !” 

It was a strange sight to see that heroic young woman, who had 
excited herself almost to a state of frenzy, to vindicate as she 
fancied the honour of a family, of which she considered herself to 
be the only true representative, becoming a woman again, helping 
her lover to a sofa, tearing open his clothes, stanching the flowing 
current of life’s best blood, embracing him, and using the most 
endearing expressions. 

“Oh! the frightful dream!” muttered Gaston, as he came to 
himself. 

“Tt is not a dream. It isI whoam a monster. I have wounded 
the man I loved. Gaston, pardon me.” 

For only answer the young man took the head of Dragonne, 
suffused in tears, in both his hands and embraced her tenderly. 
The two passed some time thus in the interchange of sympathy 
and manifestations of the warmest affection. Gaston, as he re- 
covered himself, took advantage of the disposition in which he 
found Dragonne to urge his suit. For his sake she would, he 
hoped, eradicate those old family feuds which kept them at a dis- 
tance. She would let their love become the corner-stone of recon- 
ciliation between the two families, and happiness would be yet in 
store for them. Dragonne listened to him entranced, and allowed 

for a moment to bé cartied away by her feelings. But 
when, unfortunately, Gaston spoke of her becoming Madame de 
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Vieux Loup, the old hereditary passions assumed the ascendancy 
She declared it to be impossible ; she loved him; she would never 
be another’s; but the blood of her uncle, the Chevalier de Lance 
lay between them, and she never could be his. At length, when 
the time came for a painful separation, she bade Gaston come once 
more to the Falconry to bid her parents farewell ; they must part 
for ever, but she would never, she said, let her friends know of 
the impassable barrier that lay between them. 


Ill. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


THE evening was far advanced when Dragonne reached her 
home after this terrible and eventful scene. The marquis sat in 
his easy-chair, the marchioness was working by the light of a wax 
taper. 

NWhy !” exclaimed the first, as his daughter came in, “ what 
makes you so late? It is half-past eleven,” he added, pointing to 
the timepiece. “ You are very imprudent to be out at such Tate 
hours. It is time,” continued the marquis, with a significant 
smile, “to find a husband for you. You cannot be always 
scouring the woods by day and by night in masculine attire, with 
@ gun on your shoulder. You must get settled, or what will 
become of you when we are both gone?’ 

Dragonne took her father’s head between her arms, and over- 
come by so many conflicting emotions, she wept, as she said: 

“You have both many years to live yet. i will live with you. 
I do not wish to marry, and if Heaven takes you from me, there 
are holy homes where those who have suffered and wept can find 
repose.” 

‘é What is the meaning of these sad ideas?” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, taken aback. “ Some new girlish fancies! Pooh, 
pooh! We shall recover from these little rhapsodies !” 

The marquis had barely concluded when Albert de Lancy came 
in, looking very pale, but with an expression of stern resolve 
hitherto unknown to him. 

“ Father,” said the young man to the marquis, who was much 
surprised at the serious manner in which his son accosted him, 
‘you were right when you said that Nature had made a mistake 
in creating Diana a woman and me a man. I am indeed a de- 
generate ventleman.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the old marquis ; “ explain 
yourself. Have you lost your senses?” 
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No, I am not mad, father, but I am a coward. Our ancestors 
have handed down to us an hereditary hatred which ought to be 
religiously upheld. Yet I have failed in my duty, for I love 
a de Vieux Loup.” 
e marquis was so utterly annihilated by the communication 
thus abruptly made to him, that he could not speak. His eye 
red and his mouth remained open like a man suddenly struck 
with idiotcy. 

Albert was terrified. He cast himself on his knees before his 

parent, and embraced his hands. 

“Pardon me, father,” he exclaimed; “I fought against it, but 
love conquered.” 

But the old marquis had recovered from his surprise, and push- 
ing his son back he said he was unworthy of the name he ete. 
He was no longer a son of his. He cast him off forever. Thirty- 
five years ago a reconciliation between the two houses had been 

ible, for the last quarrel dated a century back; but a new 
torrent of blood now rolled along the valley that separated the 
Falconry from the chateau of the Old Wolves, and that blood 
came from his brother the Chevalier de Lancy. 

Dragonne stood contemplating the scene in the deepest grief’; 
full well could she sympathise with all that her brother felt. But 
the painful position of all parties was relieved by Gaston’s appear- 
ance. He came at Dragonne’s wish to bid farewell to her parents, 
but when he saw the state in which the different members of a 
family so dear to him were all placed, he hesitated at the 
threshold. . 

“Come in, sir,” said the marquis; “come in, I have to speak 
to you upon matters of importance. That man,” he continued, 
pointing to Albert, “was my son; he is no longer so. We have 
inherited from our fathers a family hatred which has been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Ages had <a and the 
old feudal bequest was becoming dormant by lapse of time, when, 
sir, my brother, a noted young man, who had followed our princes 
in exile, returning to his own country upon their restoration, was 
insulted and slain by a Vieux Loup. Well, sir, that man whom 
you see weeping at my feet, dares to come and tell me of his love 
for Mademoiselle de Vieux Loup! I wish you to hear that I 
spurn him! I cast him off for ever as a son of mine!” 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” said Gaston, as he took a few steps 
towards the old gentleman. 

“ Excuse me,” persevered the marquis. “ Listen to me for a 
moment. I have no longer ason. Dragonne must, therefore, be 
married in order that I may transmit my title and my fortune to 
her husband. You bear an ancient and an unsullied name. I 
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‘know you to be @ man of honour and intelligence. I will offer 
you the hand of my daughter.” 

Dragonne and Albert recoiled as if by a simultaneous impulse 
What a position of embarrassment to be placed in! At that 
moment the timepiece struck twelve. 

“Tf it is given,” continued the marquis, “as is recorded in our 
family traditions, to our ancestors to reappear from the tomb when 
the family name is about to be dishonoured, let the Chevalier de 
Lancy come and be present at this solemn compact.” 

Scarcely had the words been pronounced, when a valet opened 
the door, and with a loud voice announced: 

“Monsieur le Chevalier de Lancy.” 

Instead of aman of about fifty years of age, such as the cheva- 
lier must have been at the period of his death, a handsome youth, 
dressed in the uniform of a midshipman in the British navy, 
entered the room amidst the most profound silence, mingled with 
not a little consternation. Seeing that he had arrived at a moment 
when some terrible family scene was being enacted, he also stood 
for a moment or two bewildered. 

“Pardon him, brother,” said the old marquis, covering his face 
with his hands, under the impression that he was in the presence 
of the ghost that he had evoked, and pointing towards Albert; 
“do not curse him, he may yet prove to be worthy of the name of 
De Lancy !” 

“Well,” exclaimed the young man, “ uncle, what is the meaning 
of this? Is it because I arrive at midnight that I am taken fora 

host ?” 

, The word “ uncle” had the effect of an electric discharge among 
all present. “ Uncle” came forth simultaneously from every 
mouth. 


“Who are you?” demanded the marquis, recovering from his 
stupor. 

ey am Oscar Honoré de Lancy, your nephew, son of the Che- 
valier de Lancy, your brother.” 

“That is impossible,” continued the marquis; “ my brother 18 
dead.” 

“ Alas, too true, but he left a son, ‘and that son is now before 
you. The Chevalier de Lancy did not perish, as has been sup- 
posed, in Paris in 1815, but in the East Indies in 1846.” 

Gaston and Dragonne permitted themselves an ejaculation which 
neither could suppress. Gs 

“You are well acquainted with your brother’s handwriting, 
continued the young man; “here is a letter from him which will 


explain to you the mystery which has so long hung over his 
fate.” 
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The midshipman held forth a packet, which the marquis, after 
satisfying himself that it was really penned by his hater read 

e letter related how, in November, 1792, being a refugee 
jn Brittany, and about to embark for England, his valet Baptiste, 
who resembled him outwardly in a most remarkable manner, had, 
with the aid of a mariner seduced by large promises, bound him 
when aga and committed him to the waves in a barrel, whilst 
he—the valet—adopting his costume, had gone on board and per- 
sonated the missing chevalier. Luckily, however, the barrel had 
been picked up by an English ship, the chevalier had been re- 
stored to life and carried to India, where he had entered the 
Company's service. He had married when in this service, and 
had a son, also in the British navy, and feeling death approach- 
ing, he had put these facts on paper and given them to his son, 
_ go that in case of his ever returning to his own country he could 

place them in his brother’s hands. 

The old marquis, after perusing this record, welcomed his 
nephew with open arms, and when the first feeling of gladness 
was over, he said: 

“But how about the chevalier supposed to have been slain by 
a Vieux Loup in 1815?” 

“T have made inquiries about that,” replied the young man, 
“and have ascertained beyond all possibility of doubt that. the 
man challenged and slain by the Baron de Vieux Loup was the 
wretch of a valet who cast my father into the sea, and who per- 
sonated him in Paris at the time of the Restoration, and when the 
chevalier himself was in the British service in the East Indies.” 





IV. 


i 


RECONCILIATION OF THE WOLVES AND THE FALCONS. 


“MonsIEUR LE Marquis,” now ventured Gaston, stepping 
forward and addressing the old nobleman, “I have often heard 
you say that you did not inherit the prejudices of your forefathers, 
that, were it not for the recent murder of the chevalier your 

rother——” 

_“T could have pardoned the Old Wolves; you are quite right, 
air.” 

“Well, you see now that this murder was quite imaginary, and 
that, on the contrary, it was the baron of Vieux Loup who 
avenged the Chevalier de Lancy. You have been in too great a 
hurry, then, to cast off your son Albert, and it remains with you 
by uniting your son to the most charming young person in exist- 
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ence (excepting your own daughter)—Mignonne de Vieux Loup 


—to take the admirable initiative in a reconciliation of two fq 
so long sundered by the most blamable prejudices.” 

The old marquis lifted up his eyes heavenward, but could not 
reply. Diana and her mother were bathed in tears, 

“Tt would be a most touching and noble sight,” persevered 
Gaston, “to see the Marquis de Lancy in the presence of those old. 
irascible, grey-headed men—men of large hearts but prejudiced 
understandings—saying to them that such prejudices were un- 
worthy of Christians, and that the sooner an end was put to them 
the better. That the barrier that has so long separated the hills of 
the Falcons from the chesnut groves of the bid Wolves ought 
to be removed, and that the only definite way of accomplishing all 
this would be by uniting the two families.” 

“ Suppose,” said the marquis, trembling in his chair, and look- 
ing round appealingly at the portraits of his ancestors, as if 
ashamed of repudiating an enmity handed down by past genera- 
tions—“ suppose that I should be weak enough to yield to your 
—, would the Old Wolves themselves meet me half- 
way?” 

“T would constitute myself the advocate of Albert and Mig- 
nonne,” hastily rejoined Gaston, “and I feel convinced of success.” 

“Let it be so then,” said the marquis, maa “T authorise 
you to ask the hand of Mademoiselle de Vieux Loup for my son. 

have offered you my daughter’s hand. You are the fit and 
proper person to negotiate my son’s suit.” 

“When you offered me your daughter's hand,” continued 
Gaston, “ you said I bore an honourable name, and that you had 
faith in my loyalty. Now it is due to that loyalty to tell you that 
my name is not De Launay, but that your daughter’s lover is Gaston 
de Vieux Loup, and that he is the son of that very baron who 
avenged the ill-treatment your brother received at the hands of a 
miscreant.” 

“Oh! this is too much!” exclaimed the marquis, utterly over- 
come, ‘“ My ancestors will curse me.” 

But Dragonne had hurried forward, and cast herself at her 
father’s feet. 

“ Will you refuse the hand of your daughter,” she sobbed forth, 
‘to the man who saved her life?” 

“Sir,” said Gaston, in a loud and solemn voice, “ I, Gaston, 
baron of Vieux Loup, the head of my race by direct descent and 
my rights as the eldest of the family—I humbly ask your pardon, 
in my name and in that of my family, for all the wrongs com- 
mitted by the Vieux Loups towards the De Lancys, and I express 
my hopes that a double union shall for ever cement peace between 
the two families.” 
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Jt was impossible to resist an appeal made in such a form, and 
backed by the supplications of all present. Gaston knelt by the 
side of Dragonne, and the old man, stretching forth his hands, 


«Children, love one another always.” 

Whilst these events were taking place at the mlm oe 
yonne was weeping at the castle in the chesnut grove. e old 
men were quarrelling, as usual, as to the cause of their beloved 
niece’s grief. 

“You,” said the elder to his brother—“ you read so many books, 
and yet you do not know what makes women cry.” 

. Well, I have questioned her. I have tried to soothe her, but 
in vain. All I could find out was that she wept because she was 
not happy.” 

“T tell you what, she must have been bewitched by that rascal 
ont replied Baron Joseph. 

“If I thought so,” exclaimed Antony, “ I would levy our vassals 
and raze the chéteau that shelters the Bede to the ground!” 

“You forget, my dear brother, that we have no longer any 
vassals. ‘Let us put her into a convent.” 

“What! that she may be carried away by her lover, just as oc- 
curred in the case of Mademoiselle de la Valliére, whose touching 
history I read a week ago?” 

“ Bother you and your romances,” exclaimed the elder. “ They 
puzzle my brains, and do not stay Mignonne’s tears.” 

The conversation of the Old Wolves was interrupted at this 
point by a loud noise in the court-yard, and soon one of the farm- 

men came running in breathless with excitement and horror. 

“Oh! Monsieur the Baron! who do you think is coming? 
Mademoiselle Dragonne !” 

— Dragonne!” exclaimed the two brothers, visibly 

ed. 

“Yes,” replied the attendant, his teeth chattering with fear; 
“and with three men. We are all lost!” 

“Cornes du diable!” exclaimed Uncle Joseph, “ we must give 
her a good reception. Close the doors! load the guns!” 

“Yes, quick!” joined in Baron Antony; “ we must defend our 
castle to the last extremity. Ventre de daim! are we not old 
wolves ?” 

The trophy of arms was hastily dismantled, and the doors had 
been barricaded just as Mademoiselle de Lancy, in her female 
habiliments, accompanied by Gaston, Albert, and the young 
Chevalier de Lancy, appeared on the threshold. 7 

“What! are you going to stand a siege?” the young lady said, 
laughingly. “I have neither gun nor stones with me to-day. 
Won’t you open your door to a lady?” 
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“My dear uncles,” said Gaston, “there are none but friends 
here; do not make fools of yourselves.” 

The worthy old barons, after some interchange of expressions, in 
which doubts, fears, and hopes were strangely intermingled, opened 
the doors, and the visitors were, not without some feelings of dis. 
may, introduced into the hall. 

“Come here, cousin dear,” said Diana to Mignonne, as she held 
forth her hand to the girl, who stood transfixed with surprise. 

“ Cousin! indeed !” exclaimed both the old men. 

“Yes, cousin,” replied Diana, “since I am about to wed M. 
Gaston de Vieux Loup here present.” 

The hair of Uncle Joseph stood erect upon his head. As to 
Uncle Antony, he had an attack of vertigo from the sudden and 
ineffectual endeavours made to find a parallel for what was occur- 
ring in his favourite romances. 

“My dear uncles,” said Gaston, “ you hate the Lancys chiefly 
because you know that our family has wronged them. You would 
be less disposed to do so if you knew that we were not guilty, and 
I am happy to be able to inform you that a Vieux Loup did not 
kill the Chevalier de Lancy, and that his son is here present to 
attest to the fact.” 

The eventful story of the unfortunate chevalier was then nar- 
rated at length, but at its conclusion, Diana having intimated that 
the time had come for the two families to apologise and be recon- 
ciliated, the old men resumed their hostile attitude. 

“Oh!” continued Diana, “ the excuses will come from our side, 
I, Dragonne de Lancy, as you call me, a demon incarnate, as you 
have also been pleased to say—I humbly make you all apologies, 
my dear uncles, and I ask the hand of my cousin Mignonne for 
my brother Albert.” 

The worthy old barons of the Chataigneraie began to see a light 
amid conflicting events. Mignonne’s tears came to their minds, 
and they began to fancy they might have been mistaken, and that 
she loved Albert better than Gaston; besides, their formidable 
antagonist of ten years’ standing had declared that she was going 
to wed Gaston! What was to be done? They hummed, and 
coughed, and hesitated, but had not a word to say. They were 
fairly driven to bay like two old wolves, as they were. 

Suffice it that next day a grand dinner-party was given at the 
Falconry, the reconciliation of the two families was made — 
and a fortnight afterwards Gaston and Diana, and Albert and Mig- 


nonne, were united at the pretty little church in the chesnut-grove 
by the same old curé whok 


ad educated Mignonne. 
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THE DREAM PAINTER, 


BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 


Boox III. 
VI. 


ARTIST WORK. 


Tae following morning Hubert procured a large canvas, 
ble of receiving a life-size full-length portrait. 
hen he first commenced painting upon it his work proceeded 
idly, but after a few days the impression he had received grew 
fainter, and at times ceased altogether. 

“She is not thinking of me,” he would say, “and I am glad it 
isso; for I know that when she is my spirit returns to her and 
she is unhappy, for I soon leave her. I know that I am with her, 
but I also know that I am near Jessonda, and her influence is the 
stronger, it lures me away from her. Would that I had never 
gone near her; but it cannot last for ever.” 

When this spirit influence lay dormant in the mind of Hubert, 
he was as calm and as rational as of old; he would converse freely 
with Johaan and Margaret, and to Jessonda he was kind and affec- 
tionate; they would take their evening walks together in the 
golden sunset, and enjoy the murmur of the flowing Rhine, but 
not a word was said between them about their marriage, that was 
quite understood between them; still, at these times their mutual 
confidence seemed to be re-established, and they looked forward 
hopeful and happy. 

At other times, suddenly, as he sat in his lonely studio, the 
dark cloud would come over him again, and he felt compelled to 
go on with his picture. On these occasions he would lock himself 
in for hours, as if to assure himself that it was an hallucination, a 
spirit-form, and not a bodily presence that stood before him. As 
he worked on his imagination kindled, and he looked off the 
canvas instinctively as if to gaze upon a living sitter. There she 
stood before him, palpable to the eye but impervious to the touch ; 
sometimes he would rise suddenly in his delirium and rush towards 
the figure, but he d right hevegh it, only when he returned 
to his easel again there it was standing or en. ee him; but 
the thoughts of Jessonda never left him, though the influence of 
the vision was sometimes so strong that it seemed to him it was 
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his earthly love that alone prevented him from realising the ideal 
felicity of being united to his spirit-bride. 

Thus for Hubert the year of the truce wore away with alternate 
clouds and sunshine, One day, towards the end of it, when he had 
fallen asleep before his easel, he fancied himself awakened by a 
human hand touching his shoulder ; he felt its pressure distinctly 
and a thrill of rapture seemed to pass iisteugh his frame. He 
opened his eyes slowly; there stood Geraldine, not as he had seen 
her on that fatal night, pale, careworn, and suffering, but a young 
and lovely being, the counterpart of his picture, which was covered 
by a cloth, and, therefore, he knew that it could not be that; 
besides, the soft eyes gazed tenderly upon him, the bosom seemed 
to heave gently, and the lips to move as if the real presence was 
we to him in some far spot, too distant for sound to travel, 

at the words were those of endearment he could gather from 
the gestures, and he seemed to know that they weve so. 

“Beautifal being,” he said, compelled by an irresistible in- 
fluence to address it, “ why did I make that fatal promise which 
prevents me from realising so much happiness, from uniting my 
soul indissolubly with thine? I know that it is your spirit only 
that is with me, but I know that mine is equally present with thee, 
that thou art waiting for me, and that I must follow my worldly 
destiny and link my fate to another’s. Ever since we met in the 
actual presence I have felt that the innermost chamber of my heart 
was laid open to me, and when I see thee as I see thee now, I have 
shandaned dash, I have answered in my dreams to the name you 
called me. I have believed in that previous existence of which 
my whole life has furnished such repeated proofs. Ah, why do 

ou tempt me? Why do you not leave me to Jessonda? She so 
hopeful, loving, and trusting, Jessonda that I first, and once so 
truly loved—first, did I say? Ah! how can that be when at once 
I recognised thy features, when I feel that in finishing your 
portrait I am only performing over again a task performed many, 
many years ago?” 

Overcome by his emotion Hubert sank back upon his chair. 
Then the figure vanished, but he uncovered the portrait and com- 
menced to paint upon it. Looking off, after a few minutes, again 
it stood before him. 

“ Dear Geraldine,” he exclaimed, “ ’twas thus indeed we met, 
not as I saw you on that night when you first reminded me of our 
mutual vows, but as I see you now, in the first flush of woman- 
hood, when we roved together on the banks of the silver Rhine.” 

A sweet smile seemed to pass over the features of the ap- 

tion. 
“Qb, gaze on, gaze ever thus,” he continued; “ thus let thy 
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ist-lover hand thee down to ages, thus only wilt thou ever seem 


os 
~ But even as he spoke a terror seemed to overspread the features 
of the shadow he was addressing. 

 & Will it not be so?” he exclaimed; “is it then true, as men 
us that love lasts only till death, and that it is mortal? That 


tell 
the affections, however intense and faithful, are part of the perish- 
able coil, forgotten in the grave?” 

5 the figure seemed to express dissent. 

“Why, then, with this memory of another life haunting me 

did I give the whole heart of my second youth to another? 
yy am I affianced to her, yet ss for by thee? Why bound 
to both by vows from which death only can release me?” 

Rising from his chair, Hubert felt himself impelled to approach 
the figure, but as he advanced it receded, seeming to beckon to 
him as it slowly vanished through the wall of the room that placed 
a barrier between it and him. 

Then he felt his senses reel as he staggered to his chair, into 
which he sunk exhausted, just in time to prevent himself from 


falling. 

While this scene was passing in the upper room of Johaan 
Zwick’s house, used by Hubert as a studio, a scene of a very dif- 
ferent character was going on below stairs. 

For several days previously the dark cloud had been dawning 
upon-Hubert, and he had been more neglectful of Jessonda than 
atany previous period. This had been remarked on ny freely 
by Margaret, and had caused an unpleasantness between her and 
her husband, who had been throughout Hubert’s apologist. 

The generally happy couple were alone in the parlour. Johaan 
was busy with his account-books, Margaret occupied with some 
ordinary household affair. She was talking at him rather than to 
him, or, as it might be, grumbling to herself to give vent to her 
dissatisfaction. 

“The twelve months will soon be up,” she said, “and then we 
shall see who is to be master. I knew how it would be; it is 
evident that Hubert don’t care a pin’s point for her; the promise 
that he exacted was only an excuse to gain time, because he ima- 
fed that some of his fine ladies might take a fancy to him ; as if 

y cared for a penniless artist, without a grain of common sense, 
who goes mooning about the place like one distrait, Well, Jes- 
sonda will be well rid of him, and an honest, respectable tradesman 
will be her husband after all. What do you think of it now?” 
the proceeded, turning to her husband; “do you still insist upon 
keeping your promise with this idiot, after the way he has treated 
Jessonda? Not speaking to her for days together, and avoiding 
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her at every possible opportunity; and she, 
herself about him until = is as thin as a fiddlestick an i 
a turnip. 

« The more reason she should marry him, my dear,” said Jchaan- 
“ matrimony will soon turn the lilies into roses again; and you for. 
get that Hubert has been studying very hard of late, and that » 
man devoted to his art hasn’t time to be making love every hour 
of the day.” 

“ Studying his art!” repeated Margaret; “ and what has he been 
doing, shut up in his room from morning till night? Painting the 
— of some fine lady that nobody knows anything about. I 

now all about it, for though he chooses to lock his door he forgets 
that there is a cranny.” | 

“ And did you recognise the likeness?” 

“No, for he took care to throw a cloth over the features, but I 
saw the dress, all satin and lace. I'll be bound it is of some 
woman he is ashamed of.” 

“Hush, Margaret; you have not seen that portrait, but I have. 
I caught a glimpse of it the other day, when I popped in suddenly 
upon him; and, do you know, it is wonderfully like the Baroness 
Rosenthal as we knew her twenty years ago. Heaven help me, I 
never mentioned it to you before, but Hubert’s ways remind me 
so much of those of my dear old master, that I sometimes think 
he may be——” 

“Gracious! who?” interrupted Margaret, surprised by the serious 
tone of her husband. 

“ Why, he himself in another shape.” 

“Oh, Johaan, how you frighten me! And you would let your 
daughter marry a ghost—a vampire !” 

“T have not observed anything of the vampire in him,” an- 
swered Johaan, in a mysterious tone, “nor do ghosts smoke or 
paint portraits; but if we may turn into lions or asses, I don’t see 
what there is to prevent our souls stepping into any mortal tene- 
ment that may happen to come into existence when we die.” 

“Oh, Johaan !” said his wife, mischievously taking him upon 
his own ground, “suppose you shouldn’t be yourself all this while, 
but somebody else ?”’ 

“ Eh! oh! hah !” ejaculated her husband, confused and alarmed, 
“suppose I shouldn’t be; suppose, after all, I should be some great 
artist, and I’ve been and degraded myself by following a vulgar 
trade? Whatever shall I say to myself when] meet myself to 
excuse myself for making such a fool of myself? Why, myself 
would never forgive myself, and there would be a precious row 
between myself and my other self, and the worst of it is I shouldn't 
have the best of it, and feel quite ashamed of myself.” 
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~ It was with difficulty that Margaret could restrain herself from 
pursting into a loud laugh, but she did conquer the inclination, 
_gnd screwing up her mouth, she continued: 

« Well, Johaan, if you are not yourself, and I really don’t think 
you are at the present moment——” 

“Now, don’t you, though?” 

«TJ really do not; consequently, you have no right to dispose of 
the hand of Jessonda, for, in that case, she is probably not your 
daughter at all.” 

Johaan thought this was going a little too far, so he proceeded 
to draw his line. 

“The deuce she isn’t?” he exclaimed; “no, no, hang it, Mar- 

I can’t stand that; I’m responsible for her, at any rate. 
i, Margaret, no doubt in good time Hubert will explain 
himself.” 

“ He must make up his mind at once, then, for the time will 
soon be up. Mynheer Foulkes has been constant in his visits, 
and I am sure Jessonda regards him more favourably than she 
used to do. She is a fortunate girl; it is not every one who is 
lucky enough to have a bridegroom in reserve in case the first 
should fail her.” 

“Not when they know it,” said Johaan, “ otherwise the occur- 
rence is not an unfrequent one; but Mynheer is a good easy 
creature, and looks for a handsome young “enero rather than 
awife.’ It will not break his heart whichever way it may turn 
out.” 

“ All the more likely to make her a good husband,” returned 
Margaret. “But here she comes. Now mind, Johaan, I have 
not persuaded her. I have kept my part of the bargain, and I 
expect you will do the same. No begging the question.” 

As Jessonda came in she certainly looked somewhat paler than 
usual, but as to being as thin as that instrument which is not 
a musical instrument, and yet without the aid of which an instru- 
ment which is a musical instrument would as a musical instrument 
be nearly useless, it was drawing the long bow in a way that 
jarred very much upon all that was in umison with perfect 
veracity. 

“ What is the matter, child?’ demanded her mother. “ Is that 
the face to meet a suitor with?” 

“A suitor, mother?” 

“Yes. Lexpect Mynheer Foulkes here directly. It is time to 
be talking about the arrangements for your wedding.” 

“My wedding, mother y 

“Yes; the twelve months have very nearly expired, and you 
ste how it is. Mynheer Foulkes has ‘tea constant in his visits, 
Dec.—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCXII. 22 
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Hubert has ceased to have any regard for you. I wonder you 
hadn’t more spirit.” 

“Come, come, mother,” punt ats Johaan, “ this is not fair, 
Who is begging the question now?” 

“ Mother,” said Jessonda, “ Hubert is ill again. He has some 
thing on his mind that troubles him. He confessed it to me; he 
is vexed with himself about it, but I am sure he has not altered his 
opinion of me.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said the good wife, tartly. 

“Vexed with himself,” added Johaan. “ Well he may be, if 
he has been deceiving you all this time. Hang me, but I’ll insist 
upon his marrying you.” 

“ Johaan, remember your promise,” said Margaret; “it is all for 
the best, depend on it.” 

At this moment the light in the room became partially obscured, 
as if a load of hay had been driven slowly past the window. But 
it was not a load of hay; it was simply the bulky form of the 
ponderous Dutchman that approached them. 

“Goot day, neighbour. Goot day, Madame Zwick and my dear 
little wife that is to be. Ha! I said I should wait; all the better 
for her, for 1 have been getting richer and richer every day. You 
see, neighbour, if you give the world plenty of sugar, it will make 
it all your friend.” 

But Johaan did not see it, nor the semblance of a joke either, 
though it was the nearest approach to one that the Dutchman was 
capable of making. 

“Herr Engels has not rejected her,” he said, “and you know 
that we gave him twelve months to make up his mind.” 

“Bah!” said the Dutchman, “when mine was made all along. 
I tell you that a bainter has but one mistress, which is his art. He 
can only lofe the fine ladies that he baint upon the canvas, and 
they will never give him houses and land.” 

“Never,” said Margaret. “I always told Johaan so.” 

“ But, mother, mother, Hubert will not desert me. Hark! I 
hear his step upon the stair. You will not be angry with him, 
mother, when you see liow ill he looks.” 

Hubert entered. He had, in fact, just recovered from his swoon. 
His hair and dress were in disorder, his looks pale and haggard. 
Even Margaret was shocked to see him, and pitied him. 

He entered the room as though he saw nobody in it. He did 
not utter a word, and was proceeding to the inner partition door 
to pass into the street. 

Toei followed him, and laid her hand gently on his shoulder 
to detain him. She saw that he was in no fit condition to wander 


abroad, and a fear came over her that he was not to be trusted by 
himself. 
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Hubert,” she said, entreatingly. 

~The voice recalled him to himself; he paused suddenly, and 

Jooked round, as if he had only just become conscious of the pre- 
of others. 

“Qh! pardon me, pardon me, dear Jessonda,” he said, though 
he reed to speak with difficulty ; “pardon me, my good friends. 
[did not observe you. Where am 1? I thought I was in the 
midst of a spacious gallery. Was it at Vienna?” 

“What are you saying?” said Johaan, shaking him by the 
arm. “To my knowledge you have not been five miles away 
from here these two years. teach rouse yourself, man; you must 
not let these thoughts get the better of you. I should be as bad 
a3 you are if I were to go on thinking about it.” 

The rough voice of the honest workman seemed to have its 
effect. 

“What am I doing?” muttered the dreamer to himself. “I 
shall betray myself.” 

Passing his hands over his eyes as if to recover his natural vision, 
Hubert then said aloud: 

“Tt is all nothing—take no notice of it. I was thinking of 
something else—probably of some engraving I have seen of this 

lace. ‘Take no notice of it.” 

“Your hear, Jessonda,” said Margaret to her daughter, aside— 
“vou hear; not a word about yourself, my dear.” 

“Herr Engels was building, castles in the air again,” said the 
Dutchman. “Ha! mine are all on dry land.” 

“Ts there not something you ought to recollect, Hubert?” asked 
Jessonda, taking his hat from him, for again the fear came over 
her that he was not fit to go out. 

“ Jessonda,” remarked her mother, frowning, “ it is not for you 
toremind him; if he chooses to forget, there are others who do 
not.” 

“True,” said Hubert, the presence of Mynheer Foulkes, of 
whom he had just caught a glance, reminding him; “ has the 
time, then, passed so rapidly, and do I still hesitate? Jessonda, 
dear Jessonda, in your presence I am myself again; but is it really 
twelve months since we made that mutual promise?” 

“Ts it long enough,ago for you to have outlived your liking?” 
asked Jessonda, reproachfully. 

The words were on his lips, “ Be mine, Jessonda,” but that 
fatal spell prevented him from uttering them. 

“T must finish the picture,” he said to himself, “and then—— 

“Speak, Hubert. Is it so?” 

He remained silent. 

“Do you think,” said Jessonda, no longer able to conceal her 
222 
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emotion—* do you think that I remind you of this because I wish 
you to ask me to be your wife? Do you think that I would stoo 
to plead where I have the right to expect to be sought? Go, 
false and perjured man, pursue your dream of folly, but bitter ma 
the waking be when you shall learn to comprehend how much | 
have loved you.” 

Jessonda threw herself, weeping, on the neck of her mother, but 
still Hubert spoke not. He stood there as one in a dream, only 
- eyes wandered wildly around the room as if in search of some- 
thing. 

" Well spoken, child,” said Margaret, pressing her to her bosom; 
“you have your mother’s spirit after all.” 

“ Poor lad, poor lad!” said Johaan, “ it is all over; he feared it 
himself, and what he prophesied has come to pass. He has lost 
the power of reason.” 

The Dutchman was greatly moved, even to tears, for he was 
soft-hearted, though he was incapable of feeling a strong emotion, 
Approaching the sobbing girl, he said: 

“ Jessonda, my pretty one, I have loved you. I would have 
cherished you. You should have shared all my wealth and 
been mistress of all my houses and land; but though it may 
break mine heart to lose you, I will not ask you to be my wife, if 
that will make you happy. There, there, dry your eyes. I will 
give back your mother the promise that she made me. I release 
you.” 

“Generous man,” replied Jessonda, turning to him with a 
sudden impulse; “that would not make me happy. What does 
it matter now to me whose wife I am? Why should I ask this 
sacrifice of you? I will be your wife, if you still wish it. I will 
strive in time to—to respect you. Oh! mother, mother!” 

Like a lightning flash the thought that she had committed 
herself came across her, she uttered a wild shriek, and fell hysterical 
into her mother’s arms. 

“ Poor child, she will strive to lofe me, and I will strive to make 
her happy. I will wait—-I will wait,” said the Dutchman. _ 

“Tt is always the case,” said Johaan, who seemed half beside 
himself; “ the women are sure to have their own way in the long 
run. Why don’t you speak, Hubert? Are you dumb as well as 
demented ?” ! 

“Johaan Zwick, my friend,” replied the artist, seemingly 
struggling with some inward emotion, “ you remember what I told 
you? hat I have suffered during these last twelve months, and 
why I have suffered, can never be related to mortal man. If I 
thought that I had been following a mere phantom, a shadow of my 
own mind only, I would even now shatter the fatal spell as I would 
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break a vase to shivers, I have tried in vain to dispel it, but it 
returns. « How, then, can I link your daughter’s life to such a fate 
gs mine 

“Hubert, Hubert,” cried Jessonda, recalled to herself by the 
sound of her lover’s voice, “do you, then, quite desert me?” 

“No, dearest, no! But see! she va ee me. I must—I 
mus ” 

Hubert stretched out his arms, and then, as if following some 
one, rushed wildly from the house. 

“See! she beckons me!” repeated Johaan, turning to the 
others. “ Did you see anything?” 

“No, not I,” said his wife, to whom he seemed specially to 


a ° 
Nor I,” added Jessonda. 

“ Ah! poor fellow,” said the Dutchman, touching his forehead, 
“it is too plain; he is gone here.” 

“I never knew an artist who wasn’t,” remarked Margaret, scn- 
tentiously. 

“Father, father, follow him and bring him back, or something 
will happen,” exclaimed Jessonda, in the greatest alarm. 

“This is dreadful,” said Johaan; and, without waiting for his 


hat, he hastened to follow his deluded friend. 





TO FRIENDSHIP. 


O GENTLE soother of the soul, 
Best earthly boon to mortals given, 
Star, that can lighten or control 
The}bark on stormy waters driven: 


Though Love may boast a brighter torch, 
And kindred claim more close to twine, 

Kindred may break, and Love may seorch, 
Unless it blend its light with thine. 


Hépe, like a marsh-light, may deceive, 

And Wealth take wings, and Pleasure.cloy, 
Fruitless its plans Ambition weave, 
And Sorrow press the heels of Joy ; 
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i But still thy loving arts endure 

To lift the load and loose the knot, 

Unbribed, unfailing, true, and pure, 
Whate’er the place, whate’er the lot. 


As Life turns o’er each chequer’d page 
Thy name is writ from end to end, 

Thy fruit grows ripe in every age, 
We count no seasons in a friend. 


In Childhood see the little ones 

Their playmates choose, they know not why, 
But each to meet the other runs 

With bounding step and sparkling eye. 


See schoolboys share their vacant hours 
While loving arms each shoulder link, 

Together search the wood for flowers, 
Or sport upon the river’s brink. 


In Youth, life’s wine-cup foaming high, 
Tis sweet with comrade dear to sip, 
The joys the happy days supply 
Are doubled by companionship. 


Does Manhood less thine influence feel, 
Should selfish care the thoughts engross? 
Yet yearns the heart, in woe or weal, 
For one to tell the gain or loss. 


Then old men, sitting in the sun, 
With wither’d cheek and faltering tongue, 
till love with friends, their life-toil done, 
To talk of days when they were young. 


Search we the scrolls of elder time, 
The page of history knows thee well, 

Midst wrath and greed and strife and crime, 

Still men have own’d thy magic spell. 
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Thy strength could nerve the patriot’s arm,* 
Thy voice could tame the maniac’s eye,} 

It made those youths in strife wax warm,t 
Each for the other bent to die. 


Like hunted partridge forced to flee, 
New heart the minstrel-king it gave; 
And from the home of Bethany 


Thy torch lit up the cross and grave. 


Companion sweet in life’s brief hour, 
And closer of the lids of death ! 
But can it be we lose thy power 
When from the pale form flits the breath? 


It is not so—the streams we drink 
While passing o’er life’s pilgrim-way, 

If pure and healthful, never shrink, 
But past earth’s limits run for aye. 


As plants, that own a southern birth, 
Yet rear’d beneath our colder air, 

Transplanted to their mother earth 
Shall richer fruit and foliage bear; 


So seeds of friendship, sown below, 
Which yet from loving hearts can rise, 

Transferr’d to kindlier soil, shall blow 
With richer fragrance in the skies. 


And those who answer’d, heart to heart, 
Associates while this earth they trod, 

Their joys shall share, no more to part, 
In the bright mansions of their God. 





E. H. M. 








* © * Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
+t Pylades and Orestes. 
~ Damon and Pythias. 
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THE BAGH O BAHAR; OR, THE GARDEN AND 
THE SPRING. 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “TWO OFFICERS,” 
“ WIDOW DALLAS,” &c. 


I. 


THERE was a certain king named Azadbukt, who reigned in 
Roumania, and during the whole time of his sovereignty the in- 
habitants of that country, rich and poor, enjoyed the benefits of 
a most liberal and impartial government. The revenue of his 
vast territory was very large, and his power unlimited. 

One night he issued from his palace in company with one 
of his chosen nobles, both disguised as dervishes. They went 
through the city, and at a short distance from one of the gates 
they came to a tomb, where were seated three dervishes, with 
whom they entered into conversation. On returning to the palace 
the king, who delighted in listening to narratives, said that he 
felt curious to hear what the history of these three men was, and 
that in the morning he wished the nobleman to send his chv- 
prassies and call them into his presenee. So, the next morning, 
when they stood before the king, he asked each of them to tell 
him what adventures had befallen him. But the three men were 
— and abashed. 

‘hen the nobleman, having asked the king to overlook the 
defects of his language, said: 

“Tf I should tell your majesty my tale, and promise that not 
an iota of untruth shall be found in it, may I hope that these 
dervishes may also consent to tell theirs?” 

. When the men saw that the king was anxiously wishing that 
they should agree to this proposition, they made the promise which 
the nobleman required. ‘Then the king said: 

“] further only require each of you to tell your story as though 
you were speaking to friends, and forgetting the compliments and 
ceremonies of a court, let me hear the plain truth without excuse 
or evasion.” 


THE STORY OF THE MERCHANT'S SON TOLD BY THE CHIEF. 


The nobleman said: Some three or four years ago I sat on a high 
balcony, and looked out at the distant desert, where was no beaten 
path ; issuing from the thickest part of the jungle I saw what ap- 
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to be two human figures. When I had, by viewing them 
ech a spy-glass, made sure of their being a man and a woman, 
[sent a chobdaur to call them, and soon they were brought into 
my presence. ‘The man was not more than twenty-four, but from 
ure to the sun he had become black as charcoal, and his hair 
Ee sails had grown so long that he looked like a wild man of 
the woods. He carried an infant of about a year old on his 
shoulders, and from his neck, like a collar, hung two sleeves of a 
coat. 

The woman with him was young and comely. I sent her into 
the female apartments, and I said to the youth : 

“From what country do you come that this is your con- 
dition ?” 

He sat down and wept, and opening the sleeves displayed jewels 
of such rarity in shape, weight, and water, that each would be 
valued at the price of a kingdom. Such was their lustre that the 
hall was lit up with their varied hues. But he cried out: 

“For God’s sake, sir, give me something to eat! I have for 
this long time had nothing for food but grass and the leaves of 
trees.” 

I then gave him meat, bread, and wine, and when he had re- 
freshed himself I begged him to relate to me what had happened 
tohim. He said: 


Oh, sir, from my youth I have been an orphan, and have 
endured much privation, and often have I been saved from the 
grasp of the angel of death, butif you wish you may listen to the 
recital of the good and the evil which Heaven has sent me. My 
native country, and that of my father and of my ancestors, was 
Arabia Felix. My father was a great merchant, neither was there 
any other in that country his equal. He had immense storehouses 
of goods, and had agents for merchandise in all countries. In 
ready money, property, and in jewels he had amassed an amount 
which was a hundred thousand rupees’ worth. He had two chil- 
dren, one this unhappy being who is now addressing you, another 
asister, who, during my father’s lifetime, was married to a mer- 
chant of the country, and now resides with her father-in-law’s 
family. What limit can be fixed to the love which is lavished 
upon an only son who is heir to so much wealth! My education 
was carried on with the greatest pains and solicitude; | was taught 
Writing, reading, and the art of a soldier’s life; I was instructed 
in making out a daily journal, and the different books of mer- 
chandise. Up to the age of fourteen years I enjoyed the 
test pleasure, and was free altogether from care; neither did 
thought of worldly anxieties ever even enter my mind. 
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Such was my state, when my father died suddenly. It was 
the decree of Allah, but such a wonderful blow was it that it 
would be impossible to describe the grief that ensued ; all at once 
I became an orphan; no one, good or bad, to stand over my head 
or guard me; night and day I passed in tears, and could neither 
eat nor drink. In such a wayI dragged on existence for the fo 
days’ mourning which believers observe, when on the fortieth day 
strangers and guests from all countries assembled at my house, 
When the priests had read the prayers of the fortieth day, the 
guests bound my father’s turban round my head, and said: 

“ In this world, every one’s father and mother is sure to die, 
So will you yourself one day die. Have patience, then, and look 
to the household which your father has left you, and pursue, like 
him, the course of traffic, and be comforted.” 

Thus saying, they left me. Then came the agents of the 
business, the servants, the hangers-on, as many as ever were present 
— my father lived, and they all gave me their gifts, and they 
sald : 

“ Look at the mass of valuables and ready money which you 
are master of !” 

I cast my eyes upon it and I was filled with astonishment; I 
ordered the hall of assembly to be got ready, and the carpet- 
spreaders to lay down the carpets, the curtains, and the cushions, 
and to adjust the furniture; I was attended by the best-looking 
khitmutgars, to whom the head-servant gave the finest ornamented 
clothes, embroidered most choicely; I sat on a musnud, with 
numerous cushions round it; I took into my society all the men 
who came to pay their court to me—fops, drolls, buffoons, fellows 
who sponge upon all that will feed them, flatterers, and liars. I 
made such men my companions and friends, and passed days and 
nights in their company. They initiated me into every sort of 
bad language, jesting, and changeful foolery. They said: 

' “Now is the time of your youth, draw out the charms from 
the flowers which surround you, and the perfume from the rose, 
pass your time with beautiful mistresses, and let your soul revel in 
their love.” 

In short, man is the evil spirit of man, and from hearing 
such things said constantly my disposition became vitiated. There 
ensued nothing but a series of drinking, nautches, and gambling. 
I neglected merchandise, and followed pleasure alone, and resorted 
to money-lenders. When my new friends and my servants saw 
how it stood with me, they made off with what they could lay 
their hands on with impunity, and indeed plundered me of my 

perty. No]accounts were taken of my expenses, neither was 


ere care as to how it went. It came to me without cost, and it 
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vanished imperceptibly. With such lavish expenditure as mine 
was, had I had the treasury of Karoon it would not have sufficed 
to pay for all. I went on from bad to worse, till, after the lapse 
of some years, I found that I had nothing left me but a cup and 
lunghottee. My intimate friends and acquaintances—those most 
closely allied, who te moment were professing themselves ready 
to sacrifice their lives for me—disappeared like camphor. If in 
the roads or streets I met any of them their eyes were averted. 
All my train of servants, chosen valets, khitmutgars, porters, 
-burkandasses, targeteers, all, all left me. ‘There was no one to ask 
me as to my condition, much less to sympathise with my grief 
and anxiety. At last, I had not the fourth part of a farthing to 
= that I could chew before I drank water; and having 

red many fasts [ could no longer endure the horrors of star- 
vation, so, helpless as I was, I put the veil of shamelessness over 
me and it became my covering. For, though after my father’s 
death I had had no intercourse with my sister, and though she 
had written me two or three letters of condolence, I had never 
answered them, yet as no help from any other hand appeared to me 
in view, I resolved to go and visit her. So, empty-handed, scarcely 
able to walk, begging my way, I pursued the journey that led me 
to the city which she lived in, and arrived at her eer at last 
exhausted and trembling, after enduring a thousand troubles from 
weariness and starvation. 

When she saw my condition, she placed her hands over my 
head and embraced me. She wept and sobbed, she made the 
offerings of the vetch and the oil, with black bread, in my behalf, 
and she said : 

“Qh, brother, my heart is indeed rejoiced at seeing you, yet 
how is st you are so destitute, and what figure is this that you 

t?” 

I could give her no answer, but my tears flowed though I was 
silent. My sister got the workmen to sew the choicest garments 
for me, and had a bath prepared for me, and plenty of clothes, 
and got ready a first-rate house near her own for my residence. 
In the morning I had sherbet and sweetmeats, almonds, sugar, 
and ghee, and pistachio-nuts for breakfast; at one o'clock I had 
fruit, fresh and dried, and fried cakes, and twice by day and night 
poolaos and kabobs of all kinds were served to me with delicious 
meats. After having endured so many privations, I gave thou- 
sands of thanks to the Almighty that my life was rendered so 
easy, and remained for several months without setting foot out of 
doors. One day that sister, who was left to me in place of a 
father, began to speak to me, saying: , 
“Qh, brother, you are as the pupil of my eye, the image which 
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brings back the extinct clay of my parents. They are gon 
your arrival ‘made my heart refreshed with ag and my” — 
rejoice in looking on you. But God made men to work. It ig 
not man’s place to stay at home. Do not men of the world nidi- 
cule those who indolently linger in-doors? The men of this town 
particularly, when they speak of your staying here doing nothing 
say, one to the other, ‘He has squandered away his father’s 
fortune, and has fallen upon his brother-in-law for alms.’ This to 
me is a shameful taunt, and a disgrace also to our parentage. If 
it were not for this I could tear my skin off and clothe you with 
it,and place you in my bosom. But this is now my counsel: make 
up your mind to travel. Please God you will succeed, and new 
fortune will betide you, and you will become pleased and happy, 
in place of having a weight of poverty hanging over you.” 

heard her, and was confused with shame, but I approved of 
her counsel, and answered : 

“ Well now, you are, as it were, my mother, for ycu speak to 
me, and I will abide by your advice.” 

Then she made her female slaves bring in fifty ‘bags of gold 
mohurs, and she said to me, in giving them: 

“There is a kafila of merchants going to Damascus. Spend 
these rupees in purchasing articles of merchandise, which you can 
intrust to some faithful man amongst them, and get from him a 
receipt bond. You may then afterwards proceed there at your 
leisure, and take an account of the goods, or else take them in your 
own charge and sell them.” 

I took the money, and, going into the bazaar, laid it out in 
stock, and, according to her advice, gave the goods over to a 
trusty merchant, from whom I got a receipt. The kafila went by 
shipboard, proceeding up the river Euphrates from the sea, and 
the merchant went with it to Damascus. 

When the day for my departure by land arrived, my sister gave 
me a superb dress of thick cloth, and a horse whose bridle and 
housings were covered with jewels. She got ready a box full of 
choice sweetmeats, which was tied to the saddle-bows, also a 
leathern bottle, spouted, for holding water ; she bound the silver 
amulet round my arm, she marked my forehead with the katika, 
and falling on my neck she wept, and said: 

“Depart. May God guard you. May I soon sce your face 
again as I now see your back turning from me.” 

I said, “May God be also your guard. I shall ever pray for 

ou.” 
; Then I mounted the horse, and putting my trust in Providence, 
ot over my journey by doing double distances each day, and at 
ast arrived at Damascus. But when I reached the gate of the 
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it was late at night, and the watchman had locked the gate. 
[called out loudly, and besought them to open it, saying I was a 
traveller from a far country that wanted rest, and to feed my horse 
after his journey with any grass or grain that I could procure. 
But they answered me from within: 

“ Why have you come here so late at night? It is forbidden to 
open these gates after nightfall.” 

When I got nothing from them but a sharp refusal, I led my 
horse under the wall of the city, got off, and spread the saddle- 
cloth on the ground and sat on it. I was determined not to go to 
sleep, so shortly after rose and walked to and fro. I paced up and 
down wearily for several hours, feeling sad and solitary, when all 
at once I saw a large chest was being Tearased down from the wall 
of the city, and it surprised me so much, that I thought at first it 
must be a magical deception, or perhaps the Almighty had shown 
me & favour in presenting this to my eyes. But when the chest 
rested firm upon the ground I ran eagerly up to it, and saw that it 
wus of wood. I opened it greedily. There I saw a beautiful girl, 
whose flesh was as a lotus in texture, whose form was such that the 
mind would be lost in admiring it, lay quivering, bathed in blood, 
with her eyes closed. Slowly she moved her lips, and I heard 
issuing from them: 

“Qh, ill-starred and faithless! Oh, thou fate of cruelty! Is 
this, then, thy reward for the goodness and friendship shown thee? 
onsk st:‘ke again another blow, and for thy retribution I leave it 
to ve 

She then, regardless of my presence, drew the garment over 
her face and became senseless. 

I was paralysed at the sight. I then began to think that some 
merciless tyrant had, incited by the devil, wounded this beautiful 
lady; but how had he the heart to do it? Even now, as it were, 
in the agonies of death, she seems to love him, while her mind 
dwells upon his remembrance. I called out aloud for vengeance 
on him who had hurt her. When the sound reached her ears, she 
moved the doputta from her face and saw me. When her glances 
met my eyes I thought I should have fainted. My heart was 
throbbing, but I sustained myself, and, taking courage, asked her 
to tell me who she was. 

“Tt will console me,” I said, “to know about your condition.” 

She listened, and though scarcely able to speak, she said, 


softly : 

“This even is some comfort in my wretched state. What can 
[possibly say? I am to be a guest of earth but a short span of 
time, but when life has gone, then, for God’s sake, if you are a 
brave man, bury me, unhappy wretch that I am, in this chest, and 
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let me be free from the tongues of good and of bad men, and g 
will you have from Heaven your reward.” 

She said no more. 

That night, though but little of it remained, seemed a month of 
anxiety to me while I stayed there, and was unable to get either 
help or counsel under the walls of the city. I was impatient and 
confused. I heard at last the cock-crow of the morning, and pre- 
sently the noise of persons moving inside the town. [I said the 
morning prayer, a I bound up the chest in a cloth, and goon 
afterwards the gate of the city was opened. I rode quickly inside, 
and inquiring from all whom I saw for a lodging or vacant house, 
at last 1 procured the hire of a nice house, which had just been 
vacated. I took possession, and went back for the chest, and had 
it taken in carefully to its best room. I bought a cotton flock 
bed, and placed the lady in it, having taken her out gently, and J 
left there with her a faithful nurse, and went in search of a doctor. 
I was told of one called Esee. So skilful was he, said my in- 
formant, that he could restore a dead person to life. 

I was directed to the street where he lived, and found him at 
home. He was an old man, with a long white beard, and he sat 
in his verandah, and several men near him were preparing 
medicines inside. I saluted, and said to him, flatteringly: 

“‘ Hearing of the greatness of your name and the goodness of 
your disposition, I have come to seek you. I came to this place 
for the purpose of engaging in merchandise. Out of the affection 
which t bear my wife, I brought her also with me. Night over- 
took us when we were but a sh<.t way from the town, and I did 
not like to proceed onwards in a country which I was ignorant of, 
so I oanet under a tree, and at the last watch of the night, a daka 
of robbers came upon us, plundered me of all my property and goods, 
and barbarously stripped my wife of her jewels, leaving her fnght- 
fully wounded, while I was unable to help her. But as soon as it 
was morning I entered the city, and having hired a house, I left 
her there, and have come here to seek your aid. As God has 
given you so much skill, have pity on a poor traveller, and kindly 
visit my house to look at her. If her life be spared through your 
prescriptions it will greatly redound to your fame, and I shall hold 
myself for all my life indebted to you.” 

Esee, being a merciful and pious man, had compassion upon me 
when he heard this woful tale, went with me to the house, 
examined the lady’s wounds, and, to my great comfort, said: 

“TI can stop up these wounds, and, by the favour of the 
Almighty, in the course of forty days she shall make the bath of 
recovery.” 

He then bathed them with neem water, cleansed them, sewed 
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up those which required that process, and taking out his box of 
ointment, he plastered the rest, and bound them with bandages. 
In the kindest manner he said to me: 

“T shall come here daily twice. Take care that the dressing 
be not taken from the wounds or the patient stirred. In place of 
giving her solid food, pour cock-broth down her throat, and when 
she is strong enough, let her drink beed-musk mixed with rose- 
water.” 

‘He then was about to depart, when I said to him, with closed 
hands : . 

“My life has been renewed by your doing me this kindness. 

Had it not been so I should have welcomed death. May God pre- 
" gerve you in peace.” 
sy gave him then the ottar and the pawn of departure, and he 

t me. 

Night and day I devoted myself to the service of that fairy-born 
damsel. I thought that any rest I might take would be criminal. 
I prayed to the Almighty constantly for her recovery. By-and- 
bye the merchant, to whom I had given over my property, arrived 
in Damascus. I took it over and sold it as quickly as t eon, so 
as.to have sufficient to buy medicine and comforts for that 
mistress. 

The doctor also continued his regular visits, and in a short space 
of time the wounds, being filled up, were covered with hardness, 
and after a few days she went through the bath of recovery. To 
me this was wonderful pleasure. I gave the doctor a purse of gold 
mohurs and a dress of honour. I made the damsel sit on a musnud, 
which was spread over a choice carpet, and caused ever so much 
money to be given to the poor of the neighbourhood. I was glad 
as he that is possessor of seven kingdoms when I saw the colour of 
health come into the face of that fairy-born girl. Like a sun of 
beauty, she shone more brilliant than gold. Such was her loveli- 
ness that no eye could resist it. Both my sight and my under- 
standing were riveted upon her, and as she ordered me I obeyed 
her. In her pride of appearance and haughtiness of mien as she 
looked on me, she said: 

“Be careful. On no account speak unless you are spoken to, 
and carry into effect whatever I tell you. Neither by any means 
interfere with my orders, otherwise you will repent of it.” 

I found out that my service and my obedience were certainly 
acceptable to her, but I did nothing without her permission, and 
devoted my every energy to her service. Some time passed in this 
way, and whatever she wished for I instantly procured for her. 
Presently all the ready money which I had was expended, both 
that which I had by me before I saw her, as also the sum which 
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I had realised by the sale of my merchandise. At last I began to 
feel anxious as to how I should meet my daily expenses, The care 
of this was visible in my appearance; I became gaunt with 
anxiety. But to whom could I speak? What is fated to happen 
must happen. The penance of the dervish is the life of the 
dervish. One day of her own accord the fairy-born girl said 
to me: 

“ Sir, your service and the pains you have rendered are engraved 
upon my mind, ‘ Like stone which is chiselled, so is it stamped,” 
and I can-in return do nothing for you; but so far as regards 
current expenses, do not let that distress your mind. Bring me 
here pen and paper.” 

I thought from the stateliness that she spoke with that she must 
be a princess of some country. I brought the inkstand and paper 
immediately, and that choice lady wrote some characters in ex- 
cellent handwriting, and gave the paper into my hand, saying: 

“ Near the fort is a building with three arches. In the adjacent 
street is a large dwelling-house, in which lives a gentleman called 
Seedee Bahar. Go thither and give him this note.” 

I then, according to her direction and by the guidance of her 
instructions, found out the house, and when its doorkeeper heard 
me speak of there being a note for his master, he hurried in to tell 
him of it himself. Shortly afterwards a young, handsome negro, 
with a becoming turban, came out to speak to me. Although 
his colour was dark, his air seemed fuli of liveliness. He took the 
note from my hand, neither asking me questions nor making any re- 
marks, but having taken it ran inside, and presently returned, having 
with him eleven slaves, each of them bearing a vessel with a sealed 
cover of silver cloth. He said to them: 

“Go with this young man, and take these boxes to their desti- 
nation.” 

I saluted him, and went away with them to my house, dismiss- 
ing them when we had reached the door. I told the lady of it, 
and had the vessels brought into her presence. She said: 

“Take these eleven jars full of gold mohurs, and let them be 
used for the house expenses. God is a good provider.” 

Satisfied as I was with the plenitude of the provision, I could 
not help saying to myself : , 

“Heavens! how is this? In such a strange and even an 
unfriendly manner, how am I thus given wealth so immense in 
quantity by one also who thus keeps me at a distance? That a 
few words written on a piece of paper should do this is what I 
should like to inquire about, but she os distinctly charged me not 
to dare to put any questions to her, and I fear to do so.” 

ct eight days after this the beauty herself addressed me, 
and sald: 
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__ “Although the difference of men in birth and position may be 
great, yet God gave to all the same flesh and blood, and by nature 
nothing is either impure or evil, though to man’s eyes whatever is 
poor is contemptible. You take two thousand gold mohurs and 
go to the place in the market where the four roads meet; there 

ou will see the shop of Yusoph, the merchant; buy some valuable 
jewels, of which I give you a list, and some embroidered cloth, 
and bring them here.” 

Instantly I got mounted and went to the shop. I there saw a 
handsome young man, dressed in a saffron-coloured suit, sitting on 
a cushion and looking at the passers-by. On my approach he 
stood up, and I, saluting him, seated myself near him. I told him 
what I wanted to buy, but I saw that he thought my language 
was not that of his townspeople, and he answered by saying : 

“ Whatever you wish for can be procured here; but will you do 
me the favour of saying what country you come from, and why 
do you reside here?” 

This disclosure I was determined not to make, so I evaded his 
question. When the jewels and articles were selected and paid 
for, I rose to depart. He then said : 

“ How is it, dear sir, if you sought my acquaintance so ardently 
at first, that you go away so suddenly? Have I done anything to 
offend you that you will not stay a little longer?” 

When he spoke thus, it seemed to me to be unkind to hurry 
away, so I sat down again, and told him I was glad to make his 
acquaintance. He was pleased at my speech, and requested me to 
stay at his house, where he expected a few friends to join him, and 
he would consider my society a great favour. As I had never left 
' the lady alone before, it struck me that I should not do so, and I 
begged to be excused; but he reiterated his invitations, until at 
last he forced from me a promise that I should return again to him 
~ as soon as I had left the purchases at my own house. He made me 
swear this, and then reluctantly allowed me to go. 

When I returned to the lady, she asked me whether I had paid 
the price of the jewels, and inquired what had delayed me. I 
told her from beginning to end the whole story, as to how I had 
been invited by the jeweller and as to my refusal, and said that 
he would not be satisfied until I had promised to return. She 
said : 

“ A man should always perform his promise. Neither has the 
Prophet forbidden his followers to go to any entertainment.” 

I said, “If you command me I must go, but my heart does not 
wish to leave you alone, and even if I depart it is still wn. 

Then I returned to the jeweller’s. He was most anxiously ex- 
pecting me, and rose to welcome me with great warmth, and led 
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me into a beautiful garden, near whose walks the reservoirs were 
full, and fountains of water were playing. The trees at this season 
were laden with their ripe fruit, and the birds of all sorts, varied 
both in plumage and in form, were singing. He left me, and, 
putting on a splendid dress, returned shortly afterward. “May 
all evil eyes be away,” Isaid. And he laughed, and requested me 
also to change my dress. So this being done, we both went into 
his banqueting-house, where the guests, his acquaintances, were 
all assembled, and where all that was exquisite in the way of fare 
was got ready, and the cup-bearers served us in cups of crystal 
with the choicest of wines; and, while we drank, we conversed in 
the most friendly and agreeable manner, and four girls, beauteous 
as angels, with their locks flowing, came before the company 
assembled, and danced and sang so charmingly, that had Tansing 
been there then she would have forgotten her songs, or had 
Beejobira heard it he would have become frantic. In the midst 
of this enjoyment, however, the jeweller began to weep, and said 
to me: 

“ Now, if you are a friend, there is no religion which forbids 
my telling a secret to such, so I tell you mine: I long to send for 
my mistress, in whose absence I am inconsolable.” 

I answered, “ Your wishes shall be always as law to me; make no 
further apology, but send for her. It is true that all is insipid 
unless gladdened by the smiles of woman.” 

Then the young man made a sign to the servant who stood near 
the purda, and he spoke low to some one inside it, and there came 
from behind it a woman, hideous and swarthy as a female demon, 
whose appearance would cause one who saw her to die without the 
angel’s message. She came near the young man and sat down 
beside him. ij trembled inwardly, and thought: 

“Ts this creature, then, the beloved one of such a youth? Is 
it, indeed, of her that he speaks in such high terms?” 

I was dumb with astonishment. But the revelling and the 
nautch, the laughter and the song, continued, and we passed three 
days and nights in such enjoyment till all present were over- 
powered with sleep, and, intoxicated as they had been, they 
slumbered motionless until the fourth morning, at which time, 
when the sun rose, the young jeweller roused me, and saying to 
his mistress “It is not right that we should trespass further on the 
time of our ‘guest,” he gave me the parting cup. I clasped his 
hands and asked his permission to take my aon He told me to 
do as I liked; so I rose, and putting on again the same clothes I 
had come in, went homewards as soon as possible to present myself 
to the fairy-born lady. I was extremely vexed at the reflection 
of my having left her so long, and endeavoured to excuse myself. 
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I told her how I had been entertained, and how the jeweller 
would not suffer me to go, and related, indeed, all that had 
which made her laugh. She replied: 

“T do not see how you were to blame, having met with such a 
friend. Of course I can excuse you. But it seems to me that you 
should, in return for his hospitality, invite him also here; give 
him a doubly grand feast, and give yourself no trouble as to its 
provision, for I will take care that no expense is spared, and that 
ae that can be required shall be provided.” 
| en I found that such was her wish, I returned to the 

jeweller’s house, and said to him: 

“ At your request I entered heart and soul into enjoying your 
entertainment. Now comply with my request, and honour my 
poor house with your presence.” 

Then, though he made many apologies and evasions, yet 1 did not 
let him off until he consented to return with me; but all the time of 
our return I did not cease to dwell upon the thought of how un- 
prepared I was for giving him a proper reception, and it was in 
much perplexity of mind that I arrived near my house. But what 
was my surprise to see the outer courts and porches brushed and 
watered, the doors and exterior burnished up, the stick and mace- 
bearers all at hand. I scarce knew it to be my own dwelling; 
but going inside, I saw from top to bottom carpets and over- 
coverings spread in the landing-places and floors, cushions in 
number for the accommodation of guests, boxes for pawn, and 
bottles of rose-water in cases, and perfume-stands and peekdauns, 
and abundance of flowers stood in the flower-stands which lined 
the halls; festooned round the walls were the lotuses, the orange 
flowers, and roses of every shade and colour. In lattices of various- 
coloured talc were hung a series of beautiful lamps, and in the 
centre was a lustrous chandelier, ornamented with cypress and lotus 
flowers. Throughout the spacious dining-hall between the seats, 
which were like thrones on stands of gold, burned the lamps of 
camphor, and studded shades stood over them. The servants of 
all kinds, according to their different occupations, were all at hand. 
All sorts of cooking utensils were in the kitchen, and in the 
water-coolers’ houses were the newest vessels of silver laid upon 
water-stands, bound round with cloth; dishes, plates, spoons, 
covers, all that was necessary; ice vessels were er with ice, 
_ and the sooraees of saltpetre were kept moving. In short, all the 


preparations were of a princely kind. There were the nautch 
girls, and the dancers, and the singers,.and the buffoons, and 
choice musicians in bands, in their most costly array. I took the 
young jeweller and led him to a high cushion, where I seated him, 
faying to myself, 
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“ How could all this have been got ready—and s0 soon too?” 

I went to look for the lady, but nowhere could I see her, till at 
last I found her far away in the cook-house, in her naked feet, 
with only a cloth round her and a kerchief over her head, wholly 
unornamented,’and scarcely clothed; she was intent upon giving 
orders to the different servants both as to the cooking and to the 
preparation ; she even condescended to inspect the seasoning of the 
dishes, and talked to the attendants about their serving up, and 
her body was bathed in so gees I went up to her and 
offered my services, and praised her for her kindness, and said 
also, 


“No need of jewels here, where beauty bright 
Like yours shines thus, as doth the queen of night.” 


She frowned, and answered: | 

“Man permits himself to say such an as angels dare not say. 
And why should you be so astonished? like not these flowe 
speeches, and say, what sort of treatment of a guest is this that you 
should leave him alone? What will he say to it? For shame, go 
to him again and pay him some attention, and send also for his 
mistress, if he desire it.” 

I then went to the young jeweller, and the cup-bearers brought 
us choice wines to drink, and the guests came in to the entertain- 
ment. I said to him: 

“If you wish for the presence of her of whom you are 
enamoured, pray let me send for her.” 

He thanked me, and consented. The banquet went on, and 
when it was midnight, the bearers brought in that female demon 
in a sedan-chair. I received her, and welcomed her with the 
greatest kindness, and led her to his side. He seemed delighted 
with her presence, as though it were the gift of a kingdom. They 
embraced, and their appearance together reminded me of the say- 
ing, that “the moon on its fourteenth night was under an 
eclipse.” 











BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 
XXII. 


FRIENDS IN NEED. 


WE will not revert to the dreadful sentence which the crime of 
wilful murder demands from all guilty persons, further than by 
mentioning a slight circumstance which, of little moment at the 
time, became subsequently of some importance to the prisoner. 

When Brady’s verdict was handed in, the judge, for the first 
time, saw there was an unanimous recommendation to mercy ap- 
pended. It was absolutely mma 4 that he should take cog- 
nisance of the unanimous wish as well as the grounds upon which 
they based such a recommendation ; but the grounds for such, or 
the technical grounds, were not very clear to the jury as a body; 
they were quite willing to recommend him to mercy on account of 
his wife and family, with a half-conceived notion that what he 
had gone through for the last twelve months would be a sufficient 
warning to him never to do so again, but the foreman, who was a 
degree in advance of his colleagues, seeing that there was a very 
great difference of opinion as to any legal grounds, at once sug- 

ted to have it appended without assigning any reason. When 
he important question was asked, the jury looked at the judge, 
then at the foreman, and Mr. Bullion, who was anxiously waiting 
their reply, saw at once the opportunity for relieving their em- 
barrassment. 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon, but the jury are not quite clear 
as to the question, You are —- aware, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Bullion, addressing them, “there is no direct evidence, and base 
your recommendation accordingly.” 

This appeal to the jury produced no answer. 

“ Circumstantial evidence, Mr. Bullion, may be quite conclusive 
without,” said the Judge. 

“Excuse me, my lord, it does not exclude all rational pro- 
bability of the prisoner’s innocence, nor can it be called equal in 
weight to direct evidence. ‘There are some arguments in the 

risoner’s favour which have a rational claim to be called pro- 


ble; and if your lordship will allow me to respectfully call your 
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attention to a well-known authority on the law of evidence, wherein 
he states that circumstantial evidence should be such as to produce 
the same degree of certainty as that which arises from direct 
evidence, and to exclude a rational probability of innocence.” _ 

“Well, gentlemen, I presume those are your grounds,” said the 
judge, addressing the jury. 

“Yes,"my lord,” was the unanimous reply. 

. Well, gentlemen, I shall take care that it shall be forwarded 
to the proper authorities.” 

Trivial as the circumstance appeared it left one solitary ray of 
hope for the prisoner, which Mr. Bullion declared they must not 
lose sight of. ‘The Birmingham firm who manufactured the bullet 
produced at the trial was scon found, as also the house where such 
ammunition was sold retail. How the condemned man could 
come by it seemed a mystery to every one, more especially when 
the old rusty blunderbuss was declared thoroughly unfit for use, 
and dangerous even with the smallest charge of powder. The 
rational probability seemed to increase by degrees, until a letter 
appeared in one of the leading journals from a commercial tra- 
veller, who passed Boydsville on the night of Mr. Aster’s murder. 
He had a distinct recollection of the date, as three hours after he 
was injured by a railway collision, which placed his life in a very 
precarious state for several months. The day previous, having 
read a summary of the case in a local paper, the date of Mr. 
Aster’s death struck him at once as a very singular coincidence. 
He drove past Boydsville, on his way to catch the Galway express, 
on that very night, and heard a shot not far from the house; 
it appeared to him as if some one was rabbit-shooting, but on 
rounding a turn of the road he saw a man walking before him, 
who, on being asked if he had had much sport, answered evasively. 
The driver of the conveyance was asleep the greater part of the 
journey, leaving her Majesty’s mails and himself under the guid- 
ance of Pooka, which, if his memory served him correctly, he 
called the horse, and whom he declared knew every step of the 
road as well as his master. The man in no way corresponded 
with the description given of the prisoner; he was dressed different 
from an Irish peasant, and certainly not above the middle height. 
This letter, coming at such an opportune time, was of great im- 
portance ; it brought more and more to light the jury’s recom- 
mendation, and was taken up by the prisoner's friends as a still 
stronger reason why the clemency of the Crown should be applied 
to his case. 

The wretched man was not aware what efforts were made in 
his favour, how often the venerable priest travelled to and from 
the castle, and with what joy he read a leading article in the 
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ing Sun, throwing more and more doubt on the prisoner's 
guilt. No, Brady’s thoughts were directed on another world; it 
was his darkest hour. hat was the use now in professing his 
innocence—had not a jury of twelve found him guilty? And he 
must prepare to meet an Omnipotent Judge, before whose search- 
ing eye nothing could be concealed. The consolation of religion 
in that narrow cell was sweet to the troubled mind; it drank in its 
refreshing balm like the sand of the desert, when whirled about 
by divers winds, receives at last the long-expected shower. Out- 
side the cell everything to him was dark and dreary, His wife 
hovering between life and death and the narrow span of time; 
the horologe which marked out his mortal life was Eel to give 
forth more than one from the once united family who toiled so 
hard on those four swampy acres of bog. But strenuous efforts 
were made to cheat death of his victims; if Mr. Malony and Mr, 
Bullion worked hard in Dublin, we must not forget the exertions 
made by Dr. Sharp, Miss Phillips, and Miss Baker in the fever- 
stricken hovel. 

There was no excitement in that lonely cabin, nothing to sup- 
port the monotony of a sick-chamber; life was, to all appearence, 
ebbing away before the very eyes of those whose self-imposed but 
melancholy duty it was to behold. Day by day did the two 
ladies continue their arduous task, until the doctor declared the 
crisis to be at hand. Miss Baker insisted on watching during the 
night, but the expected change did not take place. She re- 
luctantly resigned place to Katty the following morning, and 
when Dr. Sharp arrived he found the young lady at her post b 
the bedside. Dr. Sharp knew how'kindly his patient was anh | 
how diligently his directions were carried out, and how bravely 
they withstood all danger in order to watch and give succour at 
the opportune time, though those bare mud walls, those primitive 
‘soogan chairs, and scanty furniture which composed Mrs. Brady’s 
chamber, were no way in keeping with the tenderly-nurtured 
Katty Phillips. Yet the young lady lost none of her Foetal 
dignity or gentle womanly feeling, which appeals to the highest 
attributes of the mind. Never did those light blue eyes look 
more interesting as they thoughtfully glanced at Dr, Sharp in 
rae of some more favourable diagnosis. ’ 

ruly it may be said that a royal lady never bends with ee 
dignity than when she whispers some consoling words into the ear 
of a patient sufferer, nor the imperial mistress of a hundred legions 
shows more nobility of mind than when she visits the plague- 
stricken lazaretto, and with her own hand administers some little 
delicacy to every sufferer. Such an incident may not fill a page 
in history, but it leaves behind a gratitude that never dies, a feel- 
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ing in the human mind akin to real devotion; like some choice 
rose it sweetens the surrounding atmosphere, and lends light to 
the humble to follow in that path which is the most beautify] 
characteristic of civilisation. Dr. Sharp stood for some time at 
the bedside closely examining his patient, apparently unconscious 
of the young lady’s anxiety. 

“ Well, doctor,” said Katty, no longer able to bear the suspense 
“ what do you think?” 

“ Well, Miss Phillips, you have given the neat brandy, I see.” 

“Yes, about twelve o'clock she became restless, tossed her 
hands about, as you said she would, and I gave her a full glass of 
neat brandy.” 

The doctor smiled, laying down the shrivelled hand which he 
had held for some time. 

“You have done well, it was just at the critical moment. See 
here,” said he, pointing to the temple, “she is commencing to 
improve already. Look at the circulation.” 

A modest blush of satisfaction seemed to cross Katty’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Then you think she is better ?” 

“Much better. She will recover now. You see, it is your 
brandy.” 

“* My brandy would be of very little use if I had not been told 
when to give it,” said Katty, not wishing to take the least credit 
to herself. 

“Yes, true; but then if you knew that, why, you would be 
my rival, and who would think of consulting an old rheumatic 
man like me when they could procure such a charming medical 
adviser as Miss Phillips?” 

Katty was too highly pleased to take much notice of the 


doctor’s compliments. She left the room with him to ask a 
uestion : 


“ Any news?” 

“Yes! Now then, indeed, I was near forgetting it. It is re- 
ported that the lord-lieutenant has granted a reprieve.” 

“Oh, Doctor Sharp, 1 am so glad. Is the report correct, do 
you think?” 

“ Well, I can’t say, but I am going to Carpenter’s, he is sure to 
know, and asI return I will call at the Lawn, and send Fogerty 
over with word.” 

“Thank you very much.” ; 

The doctor was now mounting his horse, when another question 
recalled his attention: 

“Shall you make any change in the medicine?” 

“Yes; by-the-bye, glad you mentioned it; will be at home 
about four, ready soon after.” 
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_ The doctor now raised his hat with his usual gallantry, and was 
soon on his way to another scene of affliction. 

While Katty was employed with some needlework at the bed- 
side of the invalid, she heard some one singing close by, as if 
approaching the cabin. She left the chamber to see who it could 
be; all the children were removed from the house, and no one 
could be so cruel as to sing on passing the door. The words now 
became very distinct: 

I am from the town of Skibbereen, 
And sure my name is Paddy Cary, 


Faith, a nicer boy war never seen, 
As light as a bee and as tight as a fairy. 


“ What do you mean, Fogerty?” said the young lady, as she 
encountered the factotum at the door. 

“ Faix, I ax your gene miss, but sure I am so glad, miss, that 
the duckins a bit of me knows if fam on me head or me heels 
since I hurd the news. Bedad, miss, I am as light as a Two- 
year-owld, and could do the double shuffle on a flure as well as 
the best warrant in the county.” 

“Speak easy, Mogerty Mrs. Brady is very ill.” 

“Och, sure, miss, if she only hears the news she won't be 
long so.” 

“You have got some message for me?” 

“Yes, miss, that Darby is got off. Doctor Sharp says they 
have computed or comminated his suntence for tran’portation. It 
is a great day, intirely, miss, for this side of the country that 
there'll be no.hanging job this year, at all events. Sure, miss, ’tis 
little business we would have with ‘judge or jury if those limbs 
of the duckins would stop galavanting at night, thinking indeed 
of freeing Ireland; it would be a sight betther if Ireland war free 
of them, the parcel of owls that can’t see like Christians, but 
must be groping about in the dark, as it were, they won't have 
plenty of it in another world, not judging them.” 

Those limbs of the duckins for whom Fogerty prognosticated 
darkness in the next world were no less than the Clare Mountains 
soi-disant patriots. In his estimation they were the root of all 
evil, and the cause of all the grievances that but too frequently 
troubled the good people of Carra. 

Very rarely indeed did Fogerty give the ladies of the Lawn 
the benefit of his opinion on social questions, such subjects were 
generally reserved for the small tenants on the Bog, who called 
him Misther Fogerty, and listened with great attention to his 
occasional diatribes. In the present instance he was beside him- 
self, there was to be no “hanging job” this year, and the func- 
tionary who performed those jobs was to be spared the trouble of 
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coming to that side of the country, a matter of great significan 
as Fogerty thought, to next year’s supply of potatoes. It seemed 
a thousand pities, according to Fogerty’s idea, that Biddy should 
not be informed of the glad news, which he considered he had a 
special right to proclaim to every one without distinction. 

“It would take the weight from her heart, and give her 
surprise, miss. Sure, when Martin Burke’s wife lost one of her 
little ones, she war always a getting hustericks and dying straight 
off, miss; but begar there war a knowledgable woman passing 
the road when the priest and doctor gave her up; and, faith, she 
said she would have a trial, and in she walked to the room, and 
towld Judy Burke that Martin was drowned in the bog. ‘Ya 
pillula, do ye say so” said Judy, jumping out of the bed in her 
vamps. ‘1 do,’ says the knowledgable woman. With that Judy 
threw an old cloak round her, and never drew bridle until she 
reached Martin’s side at the bog, and found it war all a make-up, 
that Martin war not drowned at all at all, but from that day to 
this she war never troubled with the same disorder.” 

Katty was in no way influenced by this plausible tale. She told 
the factotum in a very decided manner that he would not be 
allowed to see the patient, and Fogerty was obliged to depart with- 
out producing the same salutary effect on Biddy as the know- 
ledgable woman produced on Judy Burke. 


XXII. 


THE DUBLIN MEETING. 


Nor very far from Lady Colepoy’s town residence in the West- 
end was a very pretty little church, built in the Anglo-Norman 
style, with choicely-stained windows and other indications of a 
secret character. Judging from the appearance inside, the altar, 
super-altar, and credence table so neatly decorated with flowers 
and covered with embroidered white linen, one may conclude 
that, like the appearance of the church, the service was conducted 
in accordance with medieval customs. Service was held here 
daily, and more than one carriage might be seen waiting for those 
who assisted. It was in this church that the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of Christianity among the Hindoos held their meet- 
ings, and as this was their last meeting for the year, the attendance 
was unusually large, while the well-appointed equipages moving 
before the door betokened the status in society of those who took 
an interest in the project. The meeting was to conclude by four 
o'clock, but, in consequence of the long and very interesting 
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address of the Rev. Gilbert Holland, it was a quarter to five 
before the doors were thrown open. The lay community were 
well represented, and the and beauty of the West-end filled 
every available space. The clergy were most anxious to get to 
their respective parishes, in the wildest parts of the north and 
south of England. Here is the Hon. and Rev. Archibald Jaspar, 
who has just refused his mother’s invitation to a dinner, & la 
Russe, where he might have an opportunity of meeting more 
than one member of the episcopal bench; but Mr. Jaspar must 
leave by the evening express to continue his work among the 
rough colliers of Wigan, for whose spiritual welfare he eschews all 
worldly advantages. He is a delicate-looking young man, but the 
pioneering work of the Church seems to sit lightly on his earnest 
countenance, and his gentle words to pierce through ignorance and 
vice, carrying conviction before them, as the solitary lamp in the 
dark recesses of the pit points out the way to the sturdy collier, 
leading him on step by step through utter darkness, until the 
sun’s rays at last shine forth, and the balmy breeze of heaven 
drives off the noxious vapour which surrounds him. 

The Hon. Mr. Jaspar is not the only one at this meeting at 
whose little church the unwashed put in an appearance on Senter; 
we might point out others who are equally willing to work where 
ignorance and vice run rampant, whose labours are only requited 
by that innate conviction, that pleasant consolation, of doing good. 

Of the ladies who took an interest in the church, not the least 
distinguished for her munificence was Lady Colepoys. We see 
her now pass out of the church in earnest conversation with the 
Rev. Horace Greatorex as to the mature of a meeting held in 
Dublin, so cogently alluded to by Mr. Holland in his address. 

“T consider, Lady Colepoys, that it was characterised by un- 
Christian flippancy and sophistical design. I took the liberty of 
writing to Major Aster on the subject.” 

The lady seemed startled at the mention of the name. 

“Then you have some reason to think Major Aster was present ?” 
said Lady Colepoys, locking very earnestly at him. 

“Yes; and I regret to say followed in the same groove as the 
other speakers, unless the report which reached me is exaggerated,” 
said Mr. Greatorex, in a calm tone of voice, which made a very 
striking impression on the lady. ; 

“T understood the newspapers had reported the proceedings?” 

“Yes; the Dublin Evening Sun gave a long account.” 

“May I ask, Mr. Greatorex, if you have read the report?” 

“TI have, Lady Colepoys, ma regret very much that such 
invectives should be used. However, it is some consolation to us 
that, where invectives are thrown broadcast, there is, generally 
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an absence of any real argument, and to be candid with 
you, I should much prefer to have them used against us than for 
us. 

After a slight pause, Lady Colepoys asked, in a very sad tone, 
if she could procure the ere pn in question. To judge for 
herself on a subject of such vital importance was now her chief ob- 
ject. She had no idea, when meeting Mr. Greatorex by the 
merest accident, that the allusions of Mr. Holland could affect her 
more than any one else who heard them. As a matter of course 
the ladies would comment on the want of charity evinced by this 
Dublin meeting; but then things are carried on so differently in 
Ireland that this loud-sounding protest would die out even before 
it procured English sponsors. It was only in keeping with many 
sensational things occurring daily in that country, and worthy of 
very little consideration. | 

But the mere fact of Major Aster’s presence at this meeting 
startled Lady Colepoys. There was in ae nature a strong vene- 
ration for ceremony, as calculated to inspire a greater feeling of 
awe in the human mind, and throw more animation into the 
Church service. She could forgive others for their ridicule, even 
for calling the hardest-worked clergy in the Church the revivalists 
of an anti-Christian heresy, but the one whom she trusted above all 
others to echo such sentiments seemed to cast a gloum of bitter 
sadness over her expressive countenance, and call forth all that 
wrath which a lady feels at the deception of one she learned to 
esteem so highly. 

Lady Colepoys did not take her usual course round Kensington. 
Ivers was told to drive direct home, and in a short time the page 
was despatched with a note to Miss Moncton, begging that lady to 
excuse her friend from attending her dinner-party that evening. 
The few hints which she had heard from time to time were 
rapidly reviewed. 

“Perhaps Georgey is right,” said Lady Colepoys, as she sat 
pensively hefere her desk with a half-written letter before her. 
“If Major Aster was the man he represented himself to be, how 
could he take part in such proceedings and hear such truly good 
men called profane hypocrites? But gentlemen are sometimes 
obliged from political motives. Oh! ™ dreadful,” said the 
lady, with a shudder, “to malign God’s ministers for worldly 
gain ; and yet he was most agreeable to Mr. Greatorex and Bland 
when in Sige: promised them letters of introduction to 
parties in India. I wonder if they received them? Mr. Greatorex 
never mentioned. Perhaps Georgey may be right. I have taken 
too much for granted. He may be on the turf, even now, and 
still hesitate. Oh! what a dreadful contemplation, a betting hus- 
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band. I must pause ere it is too late,” said she, laying down her 
pen and standing up from the writing-desk. 

There was very little of the gushing lover in this train of 
thought ; five-and-thirty summers, and the memory of her late 
husband, had set all sentiment aside. Major Aster was a man of 
fortune, moving in the best society, most assiduous in his atten- 
tions, and a lady, though her heart may be wrapped up in the 
memory of her late husband, must still need a protector—a coun- 
sellor—one on whom she might lean; and who more suitable than 
Major Aster, providing those reports were false, and that he would 
allow his wife the full control of her fortune, and content himself 
in the sunshine of her smiles? But we know sufficient of Major 
Aster to state that such would not coincide with his views. He 
won his way to favour by his fascinating manners and versatile 
conversational powers; but the gold frame was more than the 
picture. 

This Dublin meeting, which caused such a sensation, was held 
a few days before in the round room, Rotunda, the Earl of 
Lampney in the chair. The proceedings were not strictly of a 
religious character. Politics were here and there introduced, and 
so dovetailed into the speeches as to puzzle a professor of that 
branch of ethics where to draw the line. Major Aster and his 
friend, Mr. Fall, the rector of Ballydy, were present. It was only 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing that was to be denounced. That open 
foe, the Irish wolf, was to receive no censure: he was too firmly 
fixed on the soil, and had no sympathy with his cousin German, 
so-called. Then his religious corn required very careful handling, 
as his bark was loud and teeth unpleasantly sharp. Such was fair 
sailing for the would-be candidate for the county of Carra. There 
was no unpleasant head-winds to stop his course. This imaginary 
foe to the dearest rights of our constitution had no political exist- 
ence in Ireland. He flourished elsewhere in such amazing pro- 

ortions, that his sonorous voice might be heard through the 
os th and breadth of the land. But in Ireland the Dutch prince 
and his father-in-law were such thorough masters of the occasion, 
that it was morally impossible for even the ghost of Edward VI. 
to insinuate himself between such fierce combatants. Why William 
of immortal memory and the good King James should not make 
up this quarrel of nearly two centuries’ standing is doubtless as 
strange as that the ecclesiastical legislation of Edward should be 

. called an innovation, or that the half-witted Joe Smith, the 
Mormon founder, should be worshipped as the greatest prophet of 
modern times, in comparison with whom omet himself ap- 
like a dormouse. 
Major Aster’s speech at this meeting was, of course, like many 
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others, racy, of the soil. No one would imagine that the 

art of his life was spent among the Hindoos, so forcibly did he 

andle the subject. Popularity was now his great aim, before which 
everything sank into utter insignificance. There was no quarter 
for the enemy as long as the golden harvest of public favour stood 
ready to be gathered in. It frequently happens that our most 
severe critics are unacquainted with the subject they profess to lay 
bare, very pointed language is used where there is not a shadow of 
justification, and the speaker urged on by the applause of an 
audience until his vocabulary is exhausted. Popularity and a seat 
in the House of Commons was now the great object; the ladder 
of ascent was quite safe in Ireland. One might use the most ex- 
ageerated terms without knowing why or caring wherefore. 

n due time the particulars of this very influential meeting 
reached Crofton Villa, and, as a matter of course, were fully scanned 
by Lady Colepoys. Perhaps the speeches were not so annoying as 
the very laconic note which Major Aster sent to Mr. Greatorex 
in reply, expressing his regret as a private individual at being the 
cause of annoyance to the reverend gentleman, but as a public 
man he felt bound, for obvious reasons, to point out where the laws 
were defective in checking abuses. 

“‘ Hypocrite !” said the lady, laying down the note. “ How dare 
he say so? Does he think he can wipe away truth by emptying 
the vials of his abusive pen on inoffensive people? I was cruelly 
deceived. I never thought he would talk so flippantly of so de- 
serving a body, but it is yet time. There is an overruling Provi- 
dence that wisely directs everything, making things patent to 
suit our narrow comprehension, in order that we may feel ourselves 
more dependent on His all-powerful will. When we wish to see 
the service of our Church characterised with more Christian 
fervour, we are told by unscrupulous persons that we are leaning 
towards Rome. Is that charitable? or is the faith that binds the 
conscience of so many millions of people without a redeeming 
quality? Can’t we copy anything from Rome and live? Are we 
to be our neighbours’ censors, and, in gazing on ourselves growing 
blind, to teach the world to see?” 

A tap at the door by her maid recalled Lady Colepoys’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the carriage was already waiting, and that she 
promised to be at the workhouse by three o’clock. 

“ Bring the clothing down-stairs, Knowles, and place it in the 


” 


carriage. 
Yee, my lady.” 


6“ 

oy 4 Colepoys now opened a little drawer in her writing-desk, 
and placed therein the newspaper containing the report of the 
meeting, together with Major Asters reply to the Rev. Mr. 
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Greatorex. She cast her eye all round for any loose papers, and 
taking from a pretty little ornamented basket, supposed to be the 
depository for waste paper, a portion of a note, walked towards 
the mantelpiece and placed it on the fire. She waited for an 
instant until it became enveloped in flame, and in turning round 
saw @ man speaking to the coachman, rather different from the 

run of mendicants who visited Crofton Villa. In place 
of the shabby-genteel black cloth coat, he wore the tightly-fitting 
tweed of the ostler, with the veritable “ bird’s-eye fogle” covering 
his thickly-set neck. He reached a note to Ivers, which the latter 
refused to accept, and turning to the maid, who was just then in 
the act of arranging the bundle of clothing in the carriage, tried, 
with no better effect, to induce her to accept it. ‘This seemed 
rather strange. “If it was an ordinary begging-letter, Knowles 
would be sure to receive it,” so thought Lady Colepoys. She had 
no idea that the ominous name, the source of so aati annoyance 
to her, would be again presented to her gaze. 

“What does that man want, Knowles?” said Lady Colepoys, as 
her maid entered the room. 

“ Please, my lady, he wishes to get Major Aster’s address.” 

“ Major Aster’s address?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ Let him come to the hall, and I'll see him.” 

It was the custom of her ladyship to speak with all parties re- 
quiring assistance in the hall, and nothing unusual to give audience 
to half a dozen in the morning. Presently the man in the closely- 
fitting tweed suit was ushered into the hall. 

“ You wish Major Aster’s address?” said Lady Colepoys, coming 
up to him. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“‘ Have you been to his club?” 

“No. I brought the major a note here some time ago, I 
thought as how I might get his address now, as I am out of 
employment.” 

“Then you wish to enter Major Aster’s employment?” 

“Yes, my lady. He didn’t ought to forget me, as I was in his 

service afore, leastwise, in the service of Count Taglioni, which is 
all the same, my master, Major Aster, and Mr. Marriott being like 
partners in the same stable——”’ 
_ While the man was speaking Lady Colepoys handed him a slip 
of paper with the address; but when he mentioned the Count 
Taglioni, whose name had been very prominent before the, public 
for the last few months, end Mr. Marriott, her quondam lover, she 
felt now most anxious to ask him a few questions. 


“Then you have been in Major Aster’s service before?” 
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_ “Yes, my lady. We had well-nigh an entry for every meet- 
ing, and some of the best blood in Newmarket, but the count got 
into this ’ere law, and the gentlemen separated.” 

“Then you expect Major Aster will require your services?” 

“Why, yes, my lady, I expect he must have a few ’osses to- 
gether by this time. He bought two youngsters from the count 
last time he was in town, and I ’ear as how he is in for all the 
Hirish meetings.” 

“Oh, indeed! I was not aware,” said the lady, turning round. 

The man, seeing she wished to ask him nothing further, put the 
slip of paper in his pocket, and greatly pleased with Lady Cole- 
poys’s condescension, bowed himself out. 

She now turned into the room where her maid was waiting. 

“You must go to the workhouse, Knowles. This is a list of the 
old people who are to receive the clothing. Give my love to Mrs. 
Jaspar, and say I regret very much I am unable to meet her to- 
day. Tell Rollins that I am not at home for any one.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

The words of the ostler had much of the appearance of truth; 
not that Lady Colepoys’s experience of her hall visitors led her to 
place implicit confidence in their veracity, but the few hints which 
she heard from time to time were now fully accounted for. The 
duplicity of the man she trusted was but too palpable. Count 
Taglioni figured recently in the law courts in no very enviable 
manner, and Mr. Aucustus Marriott’s character was also very well 
known. 

“ Georgey Moncton was quite correct. Major Aster is no better. 
Oh! how thankful I ought to be that my eyes have been open to 
such duplicity before I linked my fate to his for ever. But it 
must not be so. Cost me what it will, he shall know it. God 
forbid that I should ever be so unmindful of the duty I owe to the 
memory of my dear, dear husband.” She here opened a locket 
containing a miniature of Sir William Colepoys, and, gazing on it 
for a few minutes, exclaimed, in a half-audible tone, “ I ought not 
to expect it. How many people in the world whose lives are but 
one perpetual cloud! They pass away unconscious of any real 
happiness. Resignation seems the pivot on which youth rolls on 
to age, buoyed up by the thought of Heaven. But, oh, how 
different has been my lot! how happy have you made everything 
for me; and yet I was blind enough to think of grasping this Dead 
Sea flower, and placing on a par with you, my dear, dear husband, 


one so false and abandoned.” 
















THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 


Boox II. 
II. 


PASSENGER TO CORK AND ELSEWHERE. 


Havine regard to the fervid interest with which these adven- 
tures are being perused by an enormously extensive circle of 
readers, and, further, having regard to the necessity for pushing 
matters forward in a direct un-circumlocutory method, I am con- 
scious that it would be a most desirable thing if I were in a posi- 
tion at this point to take up the narrative at the incident of the 
“pickles,” and proceed without any allusion to previous events. 
The circumstances of the case prevent the adoption of this de- 
sirable design. I shouldn’t have been in such a hurry to intro- 
duce that pickle business. However, ’tis done, so that all dis- 
cussion as to its propriety would be worse than useless. There 
remains but one course open to me. I must adopt a retrograde 
movement, and narrate certain events which transpired exactly 
a week before Mr. Turks made an onslaught on private pickles at 
Dr. Blarney’s public table. 

A Cunard steamer steamed into Cork Harbour one morning. 
She sailed gracefully into the harbour mouth—and dropped her 
anchor—looking for all the world as though her journey had been 
one of ten hours under the most favourable conditions of wind and 
weather, instead of an equal number of days of squalls, contrary 
winds, looming icebergs, and other distressing nautical phenomena. 
The passengers, though in a general way more drooping than the 
vessel that had borne them, displayed some degree of hilarity as 
they left the ship following their luggage on to the little tender 
which was to convey them to the quay. Among the other con 
signments of luggage placed on the snorting Jackal (for {the 
tender was kicking up the deuce’s own row, seemingly desirous of 
suggesting the belief that the whole voyage from America had been 

me by herself and not by her leviathan friend), were the 
multitudinous impedimenta of an exceedingly captivating young 
widow, who was at the last moment bidding farewell to the 
captain. The various trunks, portmanteaux, chests, bonnet-boxes, 
&c., of this lady were labelled “ Mrs. Echlin, passenger to Cork.” 
Dec.—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCXII. 3B 
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As the Jackal steamed away, the captain lifted his cap, and the 
ship’s surgeon descended to his laboratory in a frame of mind 
bordering on insanity. 

Mrs. Echlin was accompanied by her maid Milly, an active 
pert-looking, pretty little cockney, dressed with considerable taste. 
and a keen eye to general effect. These ladies proceeded to Cork. 
puypoeng to spend a night in that ancient city. The first duty 
performed by Mrs. Echlin on her arrival in that far-famed town 
was to despatch a telegram to a gentleman in London, which ran 
thus: 

“ Arrived to-day. Will proceed to Dr. Blarney’s to-morrow, 
Meet me there as soon as possible.” 

Returning to her sei the fair widow despatched Milly to 
make inquiries as to what amusemeuts the town afforded ; and the 
handmaiden having instituted the most searching investigation, 
discovered that there weren’t any. So Mrs. Echlin wrote letters 
for a couple of hours, and retired to rest, listening with something 
of impatience to the mellow music of 


The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The quiet waters of the river Lee. 


In the morning Mrs. Echlin arose to the same musical accom- 
paniment, announced herself charmed with the butter, disgusted 
with the attendance, unutterably bored by the place, and desirous 
of making her escape to the Grove at the earliest moment 
possible. 

To the Grove, therefore, she and maid Milly betook them- 
selves. ‘Two pretty rooms—Number 19 and 20, on the first floor 
—were allotted to the mistress, and an adjoining apartment was 
tenanted by the maid. Three days after her arrival, Mrs. Echlin 
had beccme quite domesticated in Dr. Blarney’s paradise, and had 
become wonderfully popular with the majority of the guests. At 
the public table she was lively, agreeable, lady-like, and, above 
all, good-looking. Major Lewis and the Chevalier de Ferribote 
swore by her. Mrs. Lewis and the majority of the ladies hated 
her. Qn the third day after her arrival, Mrs. Echlin, at the con- 
clusion of dinner, retired to her sitting-room, as her custom was, 
and having ordered Milly to place wie and fruit on the table, re- 
quested the faithful creature to retire. 

A word apropos of this seemingly surreptitious dessert. Al- 
though spiritous liquors of all kinds were strictly prohibited at 
Dr. Blarney’s public table, the kind-hearted physician exercised no 
control over the appetites of his inmates tx indulged in their 
own apartments. It was no unusual thing, therefore, to hear 
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sounds of mild revelry proceeding from various parts of the build- 
ing three or four hours after the public meal. en consulted on 
the point, the gracious host always intimated that such appetites 
were gratified at the sole risk and on the entire responsibility of 
the patient. And this intimation he was accustomed to pronounce 
in the gravest tones, giving it to be distinotly inferred that, should 
the said inmate (as was very probable) be carried off during the 
night by a severe attack of delirium tremens, no surviving friends 
would be able to point at him and lay the blame of death at his 
door. He washed his hands. If people would have their wine it 
was no fault of his. They never saw him use stimulants. And 
as for -y capacious and sparse 1 cellar—its contents were 
employed solely for medicinal purposes—solely. 

Milly gone, Norah Echlin o - ned the a and let the warm 
summer air into the room. She made an exceedingly effective 
picture as she looked out over the croquet lawn to the little wood 
beyond. The pleasant room behind her with its summer hangings, 
its statuettes, its choice water-colours, its gossamer furniture. 
The picture was less effective, however, when you commenced to 
examine the features of the figure. There was a tried, sorrowful 
expression in the young face. The black dress and the recent 
travelling might account for that. But as you looked more closely 
you detected, or thought you detected, an expression which was 
not that of weariness or sorrow. It was a hard, cruel look which 
came from the grey eyes; a fierce, determined expression that 
played about the hind lips. A look of settled disappointment 
was there ; but growing out of it, and blending with it, were indi- 
‘cations of a kind which one does not like to read in a beautiful 
woman’s face. She stood for a long time at the window, regard- 
ing, with a growing sneer, the vigorous patients who were pur- 
suing croquet on the lawn, and as the sound of middle-aged 
laughter rose to her window, the sneer deepened, and would pro 
bably have found relief in expression, had not a knock at the ae 
interrupted her amiable reverie. A servant entered bearing a 
card. Norah glanced at it: 

“ Show the gentleman up at once,” she said, and resumed her 
occupation of looking out. 

Presently along the corridor she heard advancing footsteps; 
and long before the footsteps had reached her door, their owner- 
ship was declared in unmistakable accents. 

“ Sure there’s no ind to this infurnal corridor at all at all.” 

In another moment Gerald Fitzgerald was in the room, rushing 
tumultuously towards his daughter, from whom he had been 
parted for two years. Norah turned round from the window, 
and, without even a smile of recognition, held out her hand to her 
3B2 
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father. The venerable man, disregarding the gesture, and yieldi 
to his parental feelings, clasped his offspring in his arms an 
laughed and cried alternately with large fervour. 

Now don’t check me ginuine emotion with your Thrans- 
atlantic etiquette (a kiss). Me onlee choild (another)—come back 
to Yaga me decloining years” (a third). 

orah submitted coldly to the hearty embrace, and, when she 
had released herself, pointed to the table, and placed a chair for 
her father. The old gentleman placed one for his daughter, and 
both sat down to a dessert which was sufficiently tempting even to 
one who had just arrived from the vicinity of Covent Garden. 

“ And do you really think now, Norah darlin’, that I have toime 
to think of eatin’ and dhrinkin’ under circumstances loike the 
prisint ?” 

Saying which, he helped himself to a glass of sherry. 
. Would you like a cigar, father? It’s against the rules here, 
but I always have one myself after dinner.” 

There was no emotion visible on her face. Fitzgerald might 
have been a stranger met for the first time, so coidly indifferent was 
her demeanour. 

She placed a box of mild Havannahs on the table. 

“ Widows’ weeds, sir; try one.” 

Fitzgerald looked aghast at his child—seemed utterly puzzled— 
tried to force a laugh at the joke—failed—tried a cigar—suc- 
ceeded. 

“]—J—I didn’t know you smoked,” he ventured. 

Didn't you really ?” 

He speedily had ocular demonstration of Norah’s possession of 
the accomplishment. And his first surprise having been overcome, 
he settled down into a state of acquiescent enjoyment. 

“ And now, my dear sir, you have perhaps time to tell me how 
you are?” 

“ First rate, darlin’. Never better. And I’m glad and proud 
to meet you on the green sod of ould Oirland, Norah darlin’— 
first gim of the say—the sod is, you know, and first No! 
you're the first flower of the earth, bedad.” 

“ Thank po. But why are you so glad to see me in this spot 
particularly ?” 

“ Why, me darlin’, because it’s a sacred spot—a glorious spot. 
There'll be great doin’s in this counthry before you're much older, 
I can tell you.” 

“Indeed! What sort of doings, pa?” 

“ What sort of doin’s? All sorts of doin’s. We're goin’ to have 
our own parlymint to govern us, our own land to support us, our 


” 


own religion——” 
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“What religion may that be, father mine?’ asked Norah, 
with a smile that was half a sneer. 

“Now, Norah, don’t talk like that. It’s haythenish. You see 
in me, me darlin’, one of the reginerators of this down-throdden 
nation.” 

And Fitzgerald threw himself back in his chair to give dignit 
and effect his revelation. way Nea 

“Tm very sorry to hear it,” coolly remarked Norah. 

“Sorry to hear it!” exclaimed the grey-haired patriot. “Sorry 
to hear it. Tare an’ ouns, Norah, an’ why should you be sorry to 
hear of your fawther sthroivin’ to reginerate his native land?” 

A tear trickled down the patriot’s cheek as he raised the glass 
to his lips. 

“T’ve a great many reasons,” replied Norah. “ Your native 
land didn’t show any great appreciation of your earlier efforts for 
her well-being, when oo seemed more reason for them. Besides, 
I hate all party politics.” 

“But, my darlin’, ’'m not now foighting a party’s caws; I’m 
not even foighting the caws of the Fitzgeralds. I’m now foight- 
ing a nation’s caws.” 

“Then I hope you'll lose, that’s all. But do talk sensibly. 
How have you been getting on at your literature ?” 

Fitzgerald would dearly liked to have proceeded to expound his 
remedy for the ills of Ireland, but he perceived that Norah was 
scarcely en rapport with him, so he wisely desisted, and, helpin 
himself to some more sherry, proceeded to answer his daughter's 

uestion. 

“Well, I’ve been getting on middlin’. Me farce didn’t succeed 
as well as I expicted.” 

“ Peveril’s farce, you mean,” hinted Norah, quietly. 

“No, in throth, I don’t mane anything of the koind. I may 
have obtained the idaya from me young frind’s work. That I 
don’t denoy. Shakspeare himself was indebted to the suggistions 
of infayrior geniuses.” 

“ And what he did I suppose you thought you had an equal 
right to do.” 

“Ten toimes the roight, bedad, for I had ten toimes the neces- 
sity.” 

Norah smiled in spite of herself. 

“ And how did Peveril regard your rights?’ she asked. 

“Qh! the consayted young jackanapes! Now, Norah, you'll 
hardly b’lieve me when I tell you that instead of being grateful to 
me for rescuing his crude performance from a well-merited oblivion 
—instead of publicly thanking me for reducing his ill-dejisted 
rubbish to dhramatic consistency, he wrote to the newspapers de- 
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nounoin’ me as—ugh!—I won't repate the names—th’ odious 
epithets he heaped on me.” 

“And the piece was damned, I suppose?” 

“Damned is a moild word for it, darlin’. Peveril had a gallery 
of frinds hoired at sixpence an hour to heep indignities on a veteran 
author like myself. ot that I cared for their hisses. That was 
a small thing. It was Peveril’s ingratitude that touched me, 
That was the unkoindest cut of all, bedad. But I was even wid 
him.” 

Fitzgerald winked and licked his lips as he recalled the accom- 
plishment of his “ revinge.” 

“ How were you even with him, sir?” asked Norah. 

“ T criticoised his first piece in the Flag that Braved. Faith, I 
surpassed myself in invective. Junius himself is small potatoes 
compared wid that article.” 

Fitzgerald puffed at his cigar with determined vehemence. 

“ And Peveril’s piece—was it also damned ?” 

“No, a frindly audience saved it; but I showed plainly enough 
that it ought to have been. Only there’s no chance of dhriving 
taste into an English audience. . Ye can’t make a silk purse out of 
a sOW'S ear, you ott” 

“Peveril has had success, then?” inquired Norah. 

“You may call it success if youloike. I don’t. He's made his 
little hit. Gone up like a fet ten to come down like the stick, as 
one of the wits—one of the rale wits, not one of your modern 
witlings—once obsarved.” 


An awkward silence set in, and lasted for some moments. Fita- | 


gerald broke it. 


“But you haven’t told me anything about yourself, Norah. 
Why did youcome here? D’ye want my advoice about anything? 
You're not thinkin’ of reappearing on the boards, are ye?” 

All the hard, cruel expression in Norah’s face became intensified 
as she heard her father’s question. She stared at him almost 
furiously. 

“Father,” she said, “never again mention that word to me. 
Forget once for all that I was ever an actress, or forget once for 
all that I am your daughter. Talk to me always as though | 
never saw the inside of a green-room, or never speak to me 


” 


n 


Fitzgerald was quite taken by surprise. He had no intention 
whatever of inflicting a wound. But unquestionably he had 
succeeded as completely as if that had been his deliberate aim. 
He didn’t know what to do or what to say to appease his 
daughter’s wrath, so he began to cry. It was the very best thing 
that he could have done, for Norah thereupon began to laugh. 
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She returned to her former easy manner, expressed herself sorry 
at having given pain to her parent, repeated in a milder form her 
interdict, and Fitzgerald, who held the fountain of his smiles and 
tears completely under control, announced himself satisfied, pro- 
mised to obey the injunction to the letter, and asked: 

“T suppose you've lots of money, thin?” 

“No, dear, I’m quite poor. After settling all my poor dear 
husband’s affairs, I have left about eight hundred pounds.” 

Fitzgerald elevated his eyebrows to indicate astonishment. 

“Eight hun——eight hundred pounds! Call yourself poor 
wii eight hundred pounds! Why, it’s a fortune! By the Lord, 
a splindid income !” 

“Tt won’t last very long. I’m paying seven guineas a week for 
my entertainment in this place, and five guineas a week for the 
accommodation of my maid.” 

“But why stay at such an expinsive establishment?” 

“T have my reasons.” 

“ And how do you propose to augmint your income?” 

“IT propose to marry.” 

Fitzgerald vented his feelings in a long whistle. 

“ And it was to tell you this I sent for you. I must not be in- 
terfered with. Let us understand each other perfectly. You 
know I can be generous; trust to my generosity, then, but let me 
alone. You can stay here for a weck if you like; when the 
week’s at un end I will bid you good-bye, and we must not meet 
again except by my appointinent. You'll agree to this arrange- 
ment, won’t you? It’s all for the best.” 

Two courses suggested themselves simultaneously to Fitzgerald’s 
mind. 1. To rejectindignantly his daughter’s proposal, and com- 
mand her to obey his paternal behests. 2. To burst into tears, und 
conjure her by all she held sacred to respect his paternal emotions. 
He adopted neither, but whined out that he supposed he must 
“comploy wid what he would terrum a most unnatural requist.” 

“Tt’s hard—very hard, Norah. And what am I to do widout 
you, me jew?” 

“Oh, you can go and fight the nation’s cause, you know,” she 
said, laughing. re 
_ Fitzgerald gradually adopted a similar tone of levity, and joined 
in the laughter, and with this chorus of cachinnation father and 
daughter ratified their singular compact. 

So Fitzgerald lived his week at the Grove in great splendour, 
astonished some of the French visitors with an account of his 
an¢istry, cultivated croquet with much risk to an increasingly 
gouty foot, made himself’ particularly disagreeable to Dr. Blarney 
by sly insinuations as to the propriety of his curative system, 
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would have died, as we have seen, in defence of his daughter's 


ickles, and, generall eo ae ed to acquire the reputation 
in being a very wash affab bat sdaawillian eccuicic' genie, 
At the week’s end he took leave of his daughter in the most 
affecting way, and with her kiss upon his lips and her cheque for 
fifty pounds in his pocket, proceeded to Dublin, where he took 
ship for Holyhead, eventually arriving at the centre of civilisa- 
tion in tclerably good health and in excellent spirits. 

So, Norah having shaken off the ties of kindred, and having 
attempted to free herself from the memory of old associations, 
commenced life once again. All alone; no mentor but herself, 
no hope but in herself, no care but for herself. The verdict of the 
majority is against her at this juncture. I know it is. But though 
in a general way I entertain the profoundest regard for the verdicts 
of majorities, for the simple reason that they are usually at fault, 
I cannot refrain from recording the result of my farcical philo- 
sophising concerning this misguided young lady. It is this, that 
she was no whit worse than the rest of you, though circumstances 
impelled a more determined expression of her selfishness and world- 
liness. You are all selfish in degree, every one of you! And it 
mayhap that those whom you are inclined to stigmatise as 
supremely so, are but following the identical paths which your 
own dainty feet must have inevitably trodden had a conspiracy of 
circumstances similarly closed round your lives. This may be an 
erroneous view. It has, however, the unquestionable advantage 
of being a charitable one. And Norah has need of all your 
charity now, good people. 


III. 


ENTER, CAPULET. 


On the day following that which had witnessed the departure 
of Fitzgerald (exit Jurld to foight a nation’s caws), a new patient 
arrived at the Grove. The new patient was rather an old man— 
a large and apoplectic officer, who had apparently seen both years 
and service. Among those who perused with eager curiosity the 
inscription of the new patient’s name in the visitors’ book was 
Norah Echlin. The inscription which she read—and it had as 
much interest for her as if it were hieroglyph on Babylonian 


marble—ran thus: “ Major-General Sir Myles Capulet, K-C.B., 
M.P. for Prattlesham.” 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


XVIII. 


DEMOLITION AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


THE great facts of political science, as of morals also, were 
evidently known to the ancients as well as to ourselves. In the 
history of France from 1792 to the present moment, we have a 
ene commentary on the truth of the following sentiment of 

indar’s, written about 500 years before the Christian era. 

“Pgdiov piv yap worw oeroes xu a@avporéporss GAX' iwi xapas & vOis 
f0oas buomaris 

Ay yiverau, Eawivas 

Ei 4% Oss ayeudveos xuBepvarnp yévniu. 

The lines may be literally translated thus: 

“For to shake a state is easy, even for people of the baser sort; 
but to set it up again in its place is difficult indeed, unless the 
Deity on a sudden become pilot to the leaders.” 

Certainly the visible blessing of Heaven has not rested on the 
attempts made by the successive rulers of France to restore a 
permanent polity. No one form of government there has stood the 
stress of a street riot or of a defeat in war. There seems to have ‘| 
been what we call a fatality against every new attempt to “set up ii 
again the State in its place,” whatever form they might endeavour i} 
‘to give to it. Nay, and that worst of national calamities, civil 
bloodshed, has followed two several attempts at the work of 
a ae reconstruction ; an ill-omened work, “ never ending, still 

























ginning,” and which seems no nearer to completion now than it {|i 
was eighty years ago. We see there four factions (one of them {i 
divided into at least two hostile sections), each urging its preten- 
sions to supremacy, and each with apparently hon. chances of 
success; for the public mind, averse to them all, cannot decide to 
give the preference to any. The French nation in its conduct ii 
seems to have betrayed that fatuity which is regarded as one of i 
the surest tokens of the Divine displeasure. Apparently, if a ie 
permanent settlement is to be obtained in that distracted and 
afflicted country, it can only be effected through such an interven- . 
tion as that of which the heathen poet, above quoted, has spoken. 4 i) 


REALITIES. i 


Those who live much in a world of their own thoughts, are apt 
to imagine that the outer world corresponds with it, and sometimes 
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have a rude awakening from their delusions, nay, and sometimes a 
pleasing disenchantment. 


WEALTH AND POLITICAL POWER. 


Among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, wealth in land or mone 
was the chief qualification for rank and power, and a place in the 
national council. The notion of high birth and aristocratic 
descent was introduced by the Normans, Thus, in Anglo-Saxon 
times, a merchant who had made three voyages became a Thane; 
and the powerful Earl Godwin, whose son was elected to the 
throne, was of humble descent. The lords of our own time are 
regarded as representatives of the territorial and landed wealth of 
the country, and to a considerable degree of its moneyed wealth 
also. ref in the election of our popular representatives, wealth 
either in land or money is the principal qualification. The 
session of inherited wealth is certainly not a guarantee of political 
intelligence, but it gives the greatest facilities for acquiring that 
intelligence ; the means of the best education, leisure for observa- 
tion and reflection, and access to the most cultivated society. 
Hence, though the possession of hereditary wealth be an 
“accident,” it, in point of fact, is found to contribute to our 
national councils as much political intelligence as the deliberate 
and purposed method of election. The “self-made” rich man, 
who through his wealth has obtained a place in the national 
councils, has not usually had so great advantages for acquiring 
political intelligence as the possessor of hereditary wealth has 
enjoyed. 

In the Portuguese constitution, a simple but effectual method is 
in force for testing, up to a certain point, the intellectual capa- 
bilities of those who shall occupy seats in the upper house of the 
legislature. Before taking his place im it a nobleman must have 
graduated at the National University of Coimbra, where a pupil- 
age of five years is necessary for admission to a degree. This 
method certainly affords some guarantee to the community that 
before entering upon legislative functions the nobility shall have 
availed themselves of the advantages for mental cultivation, which 
are conferred by inherited fortune and high rank. It goes some 
way towards obviating the objections which have been raised 
against ‘ lereditary legislators.” 


GOOD SENSE AND EXTERNALS, 


Good sense depends somewhat on self-confidence, and this confi- 
dence depends much on an ascertained position in society, which 
the possession of wealth, among other advantages, gives, ergo——. 
Prosperity gives room for the development of the faculties, which 
penury cramps, and “ freezes the genial current of the soul.” 

















HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 


LXV. 


GOOD NEWS FOR JOHNNY. 
THE village church, with its six tall trees, a vom assembly in 


support of i its rites, was a long stretch from the But an hour 
before service the carriage was ordered to be at Chiltern to fetch 
Master Prentis (he so far inherited his father’s good name) to be 
back in time to take all five to Tofts Church. 

The coach returned with John Prentis on the box, which he 
preferred, and when he saw two or three familiar faces at the hall 
door, he was not slow to make a third or fourth among them. 

“ Run into the drawing-room, Olive, as quick as you can tear,” 
said Mr. Stewart. “I will send him to you in a twinkle.” 

Olive, having stolen a glimpse of him, tore off, when Mr. 
Stewart caught him by one head, and Lord Chiltern by one ear. 

“Ts he not a nice fellow?” said Mr. Stewart. 

“ How is my mother?” Prentis asked, in a half-whisper to Mr. 
Stewart. 

ns Uruising homewards among the Canaries,” said Mr. Stewart. 

“ Really?” said Prentis, blushing. 

* And aide news for you, my boy! Run into the drawing- 
room; Olive is there.” 

“She will tell me,” said Prentis, rushing off. 

“ W hat a shame it is to keep the boy in a moment's suspense,” 
said Lord Chiltern. 

“Tt does seem too bad,” said old Stewart, “but I must be a 
little different to other people, and now that it is too late to start 
objections, I will let you into my plot. You must remember that 
whoever tells that young fellow of his mighty good fortune makes 
him not more nor less than the happiest man living, and I have 
determined, cost me what it may, that it shall be Olive’s lot to 
confer on him that blessing !”” 

There was a touch of dramatic talent in old Stewart’s words, 
not only in the plot they developed, but in the meaning they con- 
veyed. 

Meantime: 

“‘ My darling Olive!” said the youth, “I have not seen you 
since last Sunday !” 
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“Tt is really a week ago,” said Olive. 

“My mother is coming!” said Prentis. 

“Yes,” said Olive, “and there is such, such news!” 

“Tt is not all right, is it?’ said Prentis, turning pale. 

“ Yes, you dear boy, we are cousins !” 

The shock of delight set all wrong, the supreme joy of his heart 
gave one throb, and vanished in the moment of his felicity, leaving 
his athletic frame to scramble for a maintenance; but Olive’s 
hand of charity was ready to support him, not to the couch, but 
she popped a chair behind him, or he would have tottered. 

Show a long breath; his agony was relieved by drops of 
sweat, which Olive wiped from his forehead. 

“T must have fainted, for I do not feel sure of what you told 
me.” 

“Tt is true, my dear Johnny, every word. I am so happy !” 

Glad as she was, there was a sadness in Olive’s looks that 
softened the youth’s spirit, and brought tears to his eyes; the joy 
that had vanished was back to life, and, beholding its fellow, he 
threw his arms round Olive’s neck and sobbed. She shared his 
pang, kissed him, and told him to be happy, as it ‘was time to go 
to church. 

She ran out of the room and told him to come along, which he 
did after a little time. 

“ What did he say, my dear? Why, you have been crying !” 
said Lord Chiltern. 

And now this small reminder was too much for Olive to bear ; 
it was all that she wanted to upset her in her turn, and she crept 
close up to her father and hid her forehead in his waistcoat. She 
did it so quietly that he did not make out what she was at till he 
heard her go sob, sob, sob. . 

Mr. Stewart was quicker at spying out, and sped to the draw- 
ing-room, first, out of nice feeling, because Olive was hiding her 
emotion from him; and, secondly, to come in for a bit of Johnny’s 
joy second hand. 

ey all went to church, and, this time, John Prentis preferred 
the box more than ever. 

“T have never seen my father, and he has never seen me; he 
might love me :f he saw me.” \He put it in another form. “ My 
father has seen me not, and I have not seen him; I might love him 
if I saw him.” He then apostrophised his father thus: “ You have 
seen my mother and not loved her; I have seen her and have 
loved. How, then, could we love one another?” 

A dull staring went on during the divine service on account of 
Mr. Stewart, in his character of stranger, for Christians like to 
know all they can of each other, whence they look about them in 
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church with an air of abstraction or division of thought, profitable 
to the soul as division of labour is to the body. Mrs. and Miss 
Darkage alternately took their eyes off their book; and on the 
music setting in, they sang in the old style, learning two lines at 
one glance, and observing who was present with another. 

Reader, if thou lovest the old style and the village loft of thy 
youth, where the rustic scraped a pot-house fiddle and sounded his 
oboe through a reed, leading the ploughman in his toga, who 
scuttled out such tones as in his own church only would have been 
becoming, hatest thou not the pair of bellows that now pipes up 
through an octave of noses? 

Reader, if thou lovest the old style and village church windows 
of thy youth, where the sun poured its shine through old ne 
“te with a diamond of yellow in the corner, antique eo - 

owed though poor, and shot conical rays on pious faces while 
men prayed, hatest thou not to see those beams intercepted by 
painted saints who never did and never will go to heaven? 

Reader, if finally, thou lovest the old style and the village pew, 
where thy righteous granny slept, and nodded her assent, an 
example to unbelievers, hatest thou not the open seats with their 
closed doors, and the fox and geese on their jambs? 

hel would have upset the old church but the parsons them- 
selves ! 

Mr. Darkage had begun to abolish the music of past ages by 
the use of the discordion, he had begun to set up St. Peter and 
his key between daylight and public worship, he had begun to 
pull down panels within which he had been wont to address his 
jury, and to substitute naked seats on which no one could face 
another. The lion and the unicorn, so long established over the 
rood loft, saying, “Fear God, honour the king,” had left their 
abiding place, and were put with the Ten Commandments in the 
belfry. Perhaps it ma th been told in a roundabout manner, 
for want of the right Teng but “ Renaissance” was “the word.” 

The discourse was excellent, it was a sermon for the hospital; 
and the plate on being handed round the family seats was chinked 
into silver gilt, which gave warmth to the coppers. 

After church there was a sober talk across the churchyard be- 
tween Mr. Darkage and Lord Chiltern. Mr. Stewart joined Mrs. 
Darkage and Olive, John Prentis and Janet walked behind pro- 
cessionally, for the path was narrow. 

They went through a gate into the rectory garden, and by the 
time all had sansid Ms Noties had heard the anecdote of John 
Prentis’s importance in life. 

Mr. Darkage turned round to congratulate the now noble- 
looking youth, and to take him by the fist. He had his own way 
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of doing it, which as a fact is deserving of type. When simply 
cordial he took a friend in hand, raised his arm as if he were at 
the pump, then dropped it as if there were no water. But when 
glad at what he saw he pumped three times, sure to be responded 
to by a gush. Three times and half a fourth John Prentis’s pump- 
handle was raised, three times he was complimented on his good 
fortune, the amount of which, except figuratively, Olive had for- 
gotten to mention. Mrs. Darkage and Miss wondered what it 
was all about, nor did they hear till it was too late, and John was 
on the box. 

When Mr. Stewart heard that Olive had not explained the 
whole subject to her cousin, not dilating for one instant on the 
manorial rights that the future held out, he forgave her on the 
conviction that girls were less adapted for business than pleasure, 
and loved her all the more. It was left for him and Lord Chiltern 
after all to explain, a task for which their competency had been 
tested on far more pressing matters, But John Prentis was 
more curious about his father, the mysterious author of his being, 
than all that the future could unfold. But the past was destined 
to remain a blank, it contained no memory that could be revived 
without regret. Yet by ascending one generation there was still 
a hope; the bishop had been perverted, not by wickedness, but 
by fatherly affection, and there was yet a prospect, though remote, 
that when he saw the worthlessness of his son with his own eyes 
he would show compassion to the innocent, especially since he had 
a genius that could never place itself wrong before the world. 
Enthroned and mitred above mankind in his spiritual life, he had 
still his human nature to support, and to that inevitable end he 
palliated his son’s indiscretion. He might persist in his defence, 
but far better had it been to yield to his Saviour’s example, and 
to cast out devils, not abiding the retributive wave that would 
forthcome, and sweep him without a bathing-woman’s succour into 
a sea of horrors that might have been mercifully hidden from his 
soul, 

A son that had not a vestige of goodness to comfort him when 
he meditated on having slain the brother of his betrothed ! 

The bishop had magnanimity; he gave away all that he re- 
ceived, and what made him greattr as a man he aspired to the first 
archiepiscopal see. But heretofore he had by his great sacrifices 
been a winner, and what he lost he had been willing to lose; but 
now he was to be high-minded by self-denial, aa | that would 
demand a change such as had not yet begun, amid all his baptisms 
and confirmations. 

But the world itself was not like him, there was greatness to 
be discovered even in the playground of Chiltern school. During 
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the years that John Prentis gave joy to the games there was not a 
boy who did not regard him as a bastard of illustrious birth, but 
he was never once taunted with the name. Not many weeks after 
he had entered the foundation, the whisper reached the head- 
master’s ear, and he called the boys together. 

“ Boys,” said Dr. Prosody, “ we do not know at present who 
the father of our new boarder is; but be the lad legitimate or 
illegitimate, no fault lies at his door. Whoever would remind 
a" ~! his misfortune is a dastard, and that is worse than being 
a ; ” 

With these pithy words he took every boy by the hand, and 
pledged him never to reproach John Prentis with his birth. 

Had John Master been a better man he might yet have brought 
his son up in vicious byways; and by training have perverted the 
talents that had now been so well employed. But he was Fortune's 
Sevberite child; and he was not even to inherit his father’s 
name ! 

“ Boys,” said Dr. Prosody, “there is one among you present” 
(and he pointed to Lawson), “‘ who remembers when I called you 
all together, and told you that John Prentis did not know the 
name of his father; I then pledged you never to reproach him 
with his birth, and you have kept your sacred word. Boys, I 
have now to inform you that he is the grandson of Dr. Master, 
the Bishop.of C., and the heir to Lord Chiltern. Boys, it is a 
whole holiday !” 

The cheers that succeeded this address may be left to describe 
themselves. Scenes such as this were among the delights of Pro- 
sody’s scholastic days, and recompensed him for half his toils. 

“ One has heard of such things often,” said Mrs. Boldero ; “ but 
to think that they should happen in a family !” 

There was a break in Prentis’s studies while Mr. Stewart was at 
Tofts Hall, which was not long; but it was felt that the youth had 
reached an age when school becomes irksome. Prosody advised 
his being entered at the university at once; but this was over- 
ruled, for he was yet too young, though already ripe for honours. 
Mr. Stewart proposed a middle course, that his protégé should go 
with him to town, and, at Prosody’s suggestion, read with a private 
tutor, and this course was adopted. 

But Olive insisted that Mr. Stewart and the whole party should 
visit the new hospital which was built, and prepared to receive the 
sick. ‘The committee was to meet on Toutes for the election of 
officers, and to arrange for the opening of the wards—the lord- 
lieutenant in the chair. 

The building stood on an eminence outside the town; like 
Charity, it was on the English model; it had neither the art of the 
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Italian nor the hypocrisy of the Gothic. The visitors were re 
ceived by the a Dimsdale, Siche, and Sorry, who were look- 
ing forward to staff appointments, and their cheerful faces con- 
trasted ly with the solemnity displayed by them in the sick 
chamber. hen Lord Chiltern looked round he could not but 
reflect with thanksgiving that such a monument of mercy had 
arisen as a record of his only son. 

“Pray, walk round,” said Sorry, trifling with a lancet, and imi- 
tating some improvements in venesection while he spoke. 

“Certainly,” said Lord Chiltern, “for Mr. Stewart has not been 
here before.” 

The three of the faculty mistaking this notice for an introduc- 
tion, bowed. 

“The building is divided into two symmetrical halves, like the 
human body,” said Dr. Dimsdale, spreading out his arms, and 
entering the sign of Libra, or the Balance. 

Mr. Stewart was struck, and he hit John Prentis, but it was 
merely a nudge. 

“One side male, the other female,” said Dimsdale, striking the 


balance. 


Having passed through the wards they entered the surgeons’ 
room. 

“What a fearful display of cold iron!” said Mr. Stewart. 

“These are amputating knives,” said Sorry, feeling their edges, 
for he was fond of his profession. ‘“ You would hardly suppose 
that these two were for the same operation; this 1s for the circular, 
this for the flap.” 

With this explanation he curved his wnst, knife in hand, and 
turned it over as if he had removed the leg at a sweep. 

Mr. Stewart felt a slight shudder. 

“ And this,” said Sorry, “is Lynch’s gouge; the eye has been 
removed in forty seconds by its means.” 

“ Yes, I am aware of it,” said Mr. Stewart, wanting to retire ; 
“and what do you perform with these hooks?” 

“They are auxiliary in the removal of the tongue,” said Sorry; 
“by inserting them into the roots we are able to resist the retrac- 
tion of the parts, a drawback experienced by the older surgeons.” 

Mr. Stewart feeling if his tongue was safe, ventured on no more 
questions. 

“These instruments,” said Sorry, touching a fresh one with a 

uickness that kept pace with his words, “are for craniotomy, 
lithotomy, labiotomy ; hydrocele, sarcocele, laryngotomy; hernia, 
aneurism, phlebotomy; paracentesis, and lithotrity. There is not 
an operation high or low that we cannot here perform.” 

“Now,” said Dr. Dimsdale, “ you have given Mr. Sorry what I 
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should pronounce to be a very patient hearing; permit me to 
show you the arrangements for the physicians’ room.” 

And he led the way. 

“Upon my word you have some nice little bottles here,” said 
Mr. Stewart, again using his tongue, for he thought it safe once 
more. . 

“T have imported them,” said Dr. Dimsdale, “as a gift to the 
charity; they are the new remedies.” 

Mr. Stewart incautiously handled one, and read the label. 

“Poison!” said he; “ yet it seems a small dose.” 

“ That is atropine, sir! And allow Dr. Dimsdale to inform you 
that there is enough there to turn a whole army blind.” 

Mr. Stewart put it down, observing that it would be good for 
the enemy. . 

“ T am grieved at having touched it,” said Mr. Stewart, turning 
to Olive. “TI feel like Cupid all over !” 

“ And what is this dose to do?’ continued the querist. 

“That dose, sir, as you name it, is sufficient to lay all Chiltern 
in a state of rigid spasm !” 

And Dr. Dimsdale made almost his last sign, Scorpio. 

Mr. Stewart touched it with his cane as if it were a snake. 

. Feel,” said he, holding the stick to Olive, “it has made it 
stiff.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Stewart, “I cannot do better 
than wish you success in your treatment; my health is excellent, 
but it is part of it to have a fellow-feeling for humanity—may I, 
therefore, ask you to convey a slight cheque on my behalf to the 
committee ?” 

And he handed over an order for five hundred pounds, 

“T am very much afraid that we are going to do more harm 
than good,” said Lord Chiltern on his way home, “in setting up 
hospital-keeping ; but all things must have a beginning, and in 
time the county will be repaid, for men must spring up in the 
we of years who will reap experience from the practice of those 
wards.” 

“ Who was it—I believe an eminent surgeon,” said Mr. Stewart, 
“who observed that more men had died from the lancet than from 
thedance ?” 

The visit of Mr. Stewart, short as it proved, was fraught with 
happiness to all. His gaiety not only cheered, but left its stamp 
in the mind of Lord Chiltern and his daughter; and, sorry a8 they 
were to part with their young relative, it was judged best that he 
should be away while the news of his position in the family was 
debated in the county. 

Dec.—vOL. CXLIX. NO. DOXII. 3 0 
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~ LXVI. 


THE CROWNING JOY. 


By the time that a man is fifty, he is supposed to have braved 
the impertinence of the world; but from seventeen years of age 
and upwards, through the period when society has not determined 
to what private use he may be turned by it, people ask who is his 
father and mother. John Prentis had begun to notice this trait of 
curiosity, and to hate his name. Before quitting Tofts under the 
protection of his friend, he spoke on this subject to Mr. Stewart 
and to Lord Chiltern; but while he argued his right to his father’s 
name, he was so little enamoured of its associations that he avowed 
himself disposed to remain a Prentis, unless his grandfather, the 
bishop, should at once consent to his being made a Master. The 
decision and calmness that he exhibited created at first a feeling of 
surprise in his hearers, and not unnaturally suggested that he was 
about to turn that power to use which the labours and sacrifices of 
others had placed in his hands. But though the effect of this was 
unpleasant on the minds of his friends, it was soon shown that it 
was the name alone, and not its rights, that he yearned after. Nor 
was it for himself only that he a ; there was his darling mother 
enveloped in the same cloud as himself. Was she, who had con- 
quered at last, to be still known only by the sign she had answered 
to in her false position? Rather should she share the name of 
Black with the negroes, or of White with their owners, ready as 
these last were to swear that the one was the other. 

Lord Chiltern, who loved Prentis as if he had been his own 
child, desired secretly to have the name of his own son revived in 
the one he had adopted, and to this he was led by the knowledge 
that his successor to the baronetcy was of necessity to take his sur- 
name with it and the estates. John Master only stood between the 
youth and the title; why, then, should not the favourite at once 
be created a Fawkes? It could be effected by sign-manual in a 
day. It was finally resolved that the peer should write to the 
— recapitulate recent events,,propose that Prentis should be 
named Master, and that the youth thus trembling between two 


new names should be the bearer of the letter to his living ancestor, 
if such a relationship is possible. 

When John Prentis and Mr. Stewart reached town they drove 
to Park-lane, in which the lawyer resided, and there a new surprise 
awaited them., Captain Nelson had been there, and on being in- 
formed by the servant that the travellers were expected at seven 
that evening, he promised to call again. It was seven minutes to 
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seven then. Did Captain Nelson mention whether Mrs. Prentis 
had returned? He did; she was ather old hotel. No sooner had 
the words left the servant’s mouth than John Prentis rushed to the 
door again, intending to seek his mother, when Mr. Stewart called 
him back, and Captain Nelson, coming up the steps, arrested him 
in his flight. 

“Yes, it must be the young man himself. The face is the 
- same,” said Nelson, “ but the figure I can no longer swear to.” 

= first thing that Prentis did was to inquire eagerly about his 
mother, 

“ Let me shake you by the hand before you take the lad away,” 
said Mr. Stewart, who came forward and saluted the captain 
heartily. “I am glad to hear good news of you, and of the success 
of the expedition. Well, I must part with this boy for the night. 
Tell Mrs. Prentis that I shall be with her at eleven to-morrow. 
Can you be there at that hour?” 

“Yes,” said Nelson; “ you will find me at the post.” 

Nelson placed his arm within that of his young friend. They 
walked at a quick pace, and were somewhat silent, considering 
how much they had to say to each other. It was not till they 
reached Piccadilly, when a woman with a child in her arms begged 
them to bestow a copper, that Prentis renewed his inquiry about 
his mother, giving a shilling to the petitioner, which she soon 
found out to be a guinea. 

“ She is in an amazing state of health and spirits,” said Nelson; 
“we have captured the parson, and you know how a, parson can 
swear! His oath is the best testimony in the world.” 

“We have found the marriage certificate,” said Prentis. 

“Who are we?” said Nelson. 

“Lord Chiltern, Mr. Stewart, Busby, everybody,” said Prentis. 

“ The original?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The genuine article?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The black and white?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then God bless the invention of letters,” said Nelson, 
stopping. 

“Come on,” said Prentis. 

“This is the house,” said Nelson, and he gave seven raps. 

Prentis trembled all over; the door opened. The staircase, the 
moment before vacant, was the scene of an embrace between mother 
and son; she descended on him like the Falls of Montmorency 
under the form of a loving woman. : 


“My darling child!” whispered the tender parent. 
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“Tt is found,” whispered the son. 

She thought he meant herself. 

They slowly ascended to the drawing-room, and there they 
kissed and hugged each other until time restored them to their 
senses, 

“ Good-night,” said Nelson, following slowly, and firmly resolved 
not to cry any more-at the meeting he had witnessed. 

“Do not leave us,” said Mrs. Prentis; “I am quite happy at 


having my son again. We cannot be the more united if you go 


away.” 


“So it is found,” said Nelson, holding out his hand; “ the 
original, the genuine article, the black and white.” 

Mrs. Prentis looked puzzled. 

“Captain Nelson means the certificate, dear mother,” said 
Prentis. 

“What!” said Nancy Brown, rushing in. 

“Oh, you dear old Ni ancy !” Prentis exclaimed. 

Nancy kissed her Johnny and wept. 

“Tell your ma about the certificate,” said Nancy, sobbing. 

“Tt is found. I told you on the stairs,” said Prentis, smiling 
at his mother. 

“ The original, the genuine article, the black and white,” said 
Nelson, with the emphasis of a sailor. 

“The marriage certificate?’ said Mrs. Prentis, while she turned 
pale and breathed deeply. 

“Yes, dearest mother. Did you not understand?” said 
Prentis. 

She stood stupefied at the intelligence, and cried in that almost 
idiotic manner that possesses a mourner in the midst of sorrow. She 
talked while she wept. It was because her troubles, which had been 
without bounds, were ended, and it was the same to her feelings 
whether their conclusion came as a joy or as agrief. It was done, 
and the curtain dropped. 

“ How good Providence is to me, Captain Nelson,” said she. “I 
pray to be supported under such achange. It has appeared such an 
age since my husband betrayed me ; it now seems but a day, and it 
is over! Are you sure? Are all satisfied? Where was it 
found ?” 

She asked these questions, but no one would have answered 
them, so mechanically did they drop from her mouth, while she 
still cried, and with her arm hanging lifelessly on his neck, looked 
adoringly on her son’s face. 

“No, do not leave, Captain Nelson,” said she; “look at my 
boy a few minutes longer.” 


“‘ Let me come to-morrow, dear madam,” said Nelson. 
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“No, sit down; you have comforted me so | ou must not 
leave us quite yet; not till I am more com mi 40 not realise 
this blessing, for grief does not leave us the moment that happiness 
appears. 

PE We must all be very thankful,” said Nelson, hardly able to 
speak, but feeling that it was a breach of etiquette against nature 
for a man to show weakness. 

“Mr. Stewart—my dear boy; and Sir Jacob; and Mr.——-; 
but no, I cannot collect my thoughts; I will not try,” said Mrs. 
Prentis. 

“Mr. Stewart will wait on you at eleven to-morrow,” said Cap- 
tain Nelson, taking resolution to depart, and, according to a 
promise exacted from him, returning to Mr. Stewart’s house. 

Prentis gave his mother a hearty kiss, and forced her to a seat. 
He looked at Nancy Brown, and gave her a like salutation. Then, 
to distract his mother from her long-standing troubles, and to set 
an example of cheerfulness, he declared that he was starving, and 
must have some tea, to say the least. 

It was a private hotel, one of those quiet houses in which people 
feel rte more at home than they are, for there is neither the 
tramp nor the footmark {of passengers in and out. The landlady 
vanishes after the first day, and resigns the field of attendance to 
a man in black with a neat white cloth round his neck, tied in a 
bow béfore, and ‘sticking out like a transposed pair of grey 
moustaches. Such was the dress of a waiter, an apothecary, and 
a divine ; no wonder the latter, being a gentleman, had fled the 
fashion of late, and taken refuge under an attire that no one living 
would imitate, unless it were.a presumptuous parish clerk. Such 
a waiter responded to the bell, and was told to bring refreshments, 
including tea, and to let a bed be prepared for John Prentis. 

No sooner were mother and son alone, than, seated hand-in- 
hand, they told to each other all that had happened to them; 
what had been written of was repeated with as much detail as the 
rest. It is true that what the youth had otherwise to communi- 
cate was but an expurgated history; his father’s vices were left 
out, but he related all that he had been told. 

When Mrs. Prentis had recovered from the agitation into which 
she had been cast by the news of her marriage certificate, she was 
able to obtain a feeling of her position; a peace came over her, 
this, added to the languor of her frame, gave her the sensation of 
being soaked in happiness. She had not once been able to relate 
the history of her early troubles-to any one; the moment her 
memory opened at them, she turned from the page.. They were 
to her what the sight of cruelty is to the tender-hearted, what 
blasphemy is to the pious. But now that the tide of horrors was 
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stopped, and the stream thrown back upon its monstrous spring 
she found herself no longer the tragic actress of her own story, no 
longer the nerve-torn auditor of her own sad voice, but a calm and 
sentient being, with a soul that could look back and pardon, even 
before God himself had forgiven. 

“ Now that Iam myself safe,” she said, “ my love for my husband 
returns. No one has ever lived to become severed from all pity; 
and who is to feel for a human being if it be not the one who has 
been united to him in wedlock, and given birth to his child? You, 
my dear boy, are in the image of your father, though the prin- 
ciples of his life are not yours. While he continued to hold me in 
his distant embrace as his victim, God permitted me to murmur 
that the just might take my part and release me; now that I am 
enlarged, I cease to repine at the past, and am thankful for the 
blessing of my triumph. All the joys that I have lost are gathered 
into my heart at this moment; all the peace of which I have been 
robbed is restored. Yet in this carnival of blessings, pity sweeps 
across my soul like a tepid vapour, ready to be condensed into 
tears. But we have plenty of time to talk, my sweet Johnny, so 
take your tea; I will help you myself to a wing of this lovely 
chicken !” 

She waited on her boy in spite of his remonstrances, and when 
his mouth was fairly full, she put her arm round his neck and 
kissed his forehead. She thought it wonderful that she should 
have known a youth like him for one year only of her days; that 
such should have vanished and have been succeeded by the one 
present—first an invisible, then an innocent, then a gambolling 
boy, then the perfected image of the truant. No, she was not 
deserted; Providence had stood by her, and God had acknow- 
ledged her son before the eyes of the world. 

“ And now, dear mother,” said the youth, rising from his tea 
and chicken, “are you too tired to enter on the main subject, or 
shall we put it off till to-morrow?” 

“T am tired,” said Mrs. Prentis, “after my day’s journey, and 
only one night’s rest on land; but not too tired, my beloved boy.” 

The bell was rang, and the table was cleared. 

“ Did you notice with what curiosity the waiter observed us?” 
said Prentis; “and how he lingered over every stray word that 
we spoke ?” 

“ He does appear rather curious, certainly,” said Mrs. Prentis. 

“Never mind,” said the youth, “so long as we are alone.” 
With these words he led his mother by the hand, and placed her 
near him on a couch by the window side. “ You once said, dear 
mother, that when I was old enough to act, you would join me 
with those to whose care our interests are consigned ; the time has 
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arrived.” These words took the mother by surprise, but they 
carried conviction with them to her heart. “I know almost all, 
said Prentis; “but I desire to hear the hi from your lips.” 

“T can have no — now,” said the mother, “in sharing my 
confidence with you. I perceive with joy how much your judg- 
ment has advanced since we parted, an led prepared to tel you 
all, ask me what you will.” 

“T wish first of all to learn about my father,” said Prentis. 

“ Were it — said the mother, tenderly, “I would wil- 
lingly bear all the blame of his life; yet, perhaps, the fault was 
greatly on my side. When I saw him first I was too forward in 
my manners ; this arose partly from education, and partly from the 
gaiety of my nature. In the New World the young girl is not 
tutored to restraint, and where truth is at the bottom of her 
character, her sentiments make no convent of the heart, but dis- 
play themselves freely. Would that mine had been trained to 
retirement; but I inhalged in joy with a vivacity that must have 
rendered my little circle of being peculiarly attractive to another. 
This openness is understood by the people of the new conti- 
nent——’”’ 

“ That tiresome organ-grinder,” said Prentis, “ 1 wish he would 
take himself off.” 

The individual alluded to had at that moment struck up the 
tune of “ Yankee Doodle.” 

“Poor man,”’ said Mrs. Prentis, “he does not interrupt me in 
the least. I was observing that the Americans are used to free- 
dom of manner, not so the man of the Old World. He likes to 
win all from the beginning ;. he must teach the woman he prefers 
to speak———” 

“To make her maiden speech,” said Prentis. 

“ Yes, he must draw her out, she must not be eloquent before 
she loves him, or he would suspect that another had inspired her 
with feeling. But if my heart was light, it was only fifteen years 
old when i saw your father first; I knew none of the respon- 
sibilities of beauty, none of its effects. Reflection had not crossed 
my path, nor can it come till our thoughts have gathered strength 
to return upon us, I was easy of attack and easily won, for in 
my own country there are none who have the manners of a court, 
so eminently possessed by your father, and unhappily I was fas- 
cinated by them.” 

Here the tune changed to “ Hail, Columbia!” 

“Shall I give the man a shilling,” said Prentis, “to go away?” 

“No, my dear,” said the mother, “I like to hear him; the air 
is to me national. The great misfortune was that your father was 
an aristocrat; the world balanced his inclinations, and he could 
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ive up neither the one thing nor the other. His mind ied 
both scales, pride was in one, love in the other, and that which he 
gratified first, his love, proved volatile, it evaporated and was gone 
six months only after he had married me.” 

Mrs. Prentis looked very unhappy. 

“You know who loves you, do you not, my darling mother?” 

She was startled at the voice; she looked up, and was startled 
at the image of the man who had betrayed her. “In three or 
four years,” thought she, “ there will be no difference between the 
father as he once was, and the image that he could not wholly 
withdraw.” 

She embraced her son, and lost in the passionate abyss of me- 
— lived for a moment in the many years that were past. 

ith an effort, bringing herself back to the thread of her story, 
she continued : | 

“ These sad circumstances destroyed my father’s mind; he wan- 
dered from home never to return. He was drawn in the direction 
of the North Pole, walking onward day and night, alone through 
the solitudes, traversing the frozen miles that led from the habit- 
able world. The agony was restless, 2 hundred miles of pine 
forests received it, when, starved out, the ice pierced it, and set 
the soul free.” 

At this moment the organ played its last tune, it was “ Pop 
goes the Weasel.” 

“You may give the poor man a shilling,” said Mrs. Prentis, 
“and ask him to come another time.” 

The air was heard to wander down the street, and suddenly to 
break off. 

Prentis returned out of breath. 

‘“‘ There is a village of civilised Indians a few miles to the north- 
ward of Montmorency,” pursued the pale mother; “ through it 
my father had been observed to pass by an aged squaw. The 
good people, who are French Catholics, headed by their priest and 
accompanied by our own men, pushed forward into the wintry 
pines and scouted the forest. ‘The women and children joined in 
the start, and fell back before the night set in, singing hymns on 
their return, while the men, facing death, went on, shouting the 
“ Marseillaise” at the top of their voices to catch the wanderer’s ear 
and to warm themselves in their dangerous journey. On the 
second day they struck into a foot track in the snow, when they 
stopped as if to read in those steps a warning that the way was a 
mortal lure by which they might never come back again. They 
consulted together on the mysterious spot, which told an imperfect 
tale, and agreed that .some of their number should retrace their 
way back for provisions, that the rest should move rapidly forward. 
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On the third morning the advancing party had travelled over fifty 
miles, when a moose-deer floundered past them and was shot down 
with a dozen bullets. The report of the guns was immediately 
succeeded by a horrid shout, = on an Indian darted upon them, 
making friendly signs, and in a few moments were seen the rest 
of his tribe bearing on their backs a frozen body. The search 
ended, all returned together, and meeting with the companions 
who had left them, the party came, one and all, to our door, and 
restored my father’s remains to the house of mourning. The 
stiffened body reproached me with my marri ay; pronouncing 
a penalty that made my soul rigid as itself, yet with a look of 
eee on its features that marble monuments exhibit, but fail to 
replace.” 

The look of his mother’s face alarmed the son; it was grief, 
stagnating like water in the act of freezing. He could not have 
said whether it was the soul or the body that was passing into 
petrifaction and fixity. The expression was that of stillness 
while it is the rule of thought to move and change. He started 
to embrace his mother, meantime she smiled sadly , and he saw 
that life was again conscious of the moment that marked its 
thaw. 

“ You appear distressed,” said the mother, “why? I can bear 
what I have already suffered. But what you have heard was only 
my first sorrow. It was only the finger that pointed to my 
marriage, a hand came afterwards and grasped my child, and 
wrestled with me to tear him from my breast. This was a greater 
pain, for it was less bearable; there was no resignation at hand, 
Impossible! the Almighty could not bestow it in such a contest. 


It is then that he lets loose the tiger in a woman’s soul, and cheers 
her on to the struggle.” 
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REVIEWS. 


UNHEALTHY HOUSES.* 


We have here the bane and the remedy placed before us. Mr. 
W. Martin, district agent for the General Dwellings’ Company 
for Lancashire, points out in clear and forcible language, not only 
the demoralisation, weakness, and disgrace brought about by our 
overcrowded a but also that the question of working 
men’s dwellings, is so urgent and imperative, that unless something 
be done, there are serious social disorders to follow. 

The remedy lies in the exertions of the General Dwellings’ 
Company, which labours so assiduously in helping those who will 
help themselves. It offers the working man a perfect house at a 
rent not in excess of that demanded for a “slum,” and it offers any 
tenant the option, by a little extra weekly payment, of becoming 
in fourteen years the absolute owner of his house. 

We are truly happy to find that in Manchester, where our 
attention has recently been called to the working of the society, 
they have already built eighty model dwellings—every one of 
which is thoroughly drained, ventilated from foundation to roof, 
—_ with water, gas, a separate yard and patent dry ash-closet. 

though fever and small-pox have been ravaging the neighbour- 
hood, oa have not had a single case in their houses; nor have 
they a tenant one week in arrear of rent. The society was, in 
consequence, able to pay the shareholders last year a dividend of 
six per cent., and it is about to extend its operations largely in 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Bradford. Most sincerely 
do we wish the society all success and prosperity; all who can 
afford it ought to take shares, not merely as a fair and sound com- 
mercial investment, but as a benevolent act, in giving aid to and 
countenancing those who are willing to help themselves. The 
shareholder's security is the company’s houses and land, and there 
being virtually no speculation, so also is there virtually no risk ; 
but as at the same time so great a scheme cannot be carried out 
without the assistance and confidence of influential people, we 








* Unhealthy Houses. The Terror of Europe and the Disgrace of Britain. 
The Remedy. A letter addressed by permission to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Derby, by W. Martin. intestrial Prospectus and Report of the 


Fourth Annual Meeting and Soirée of the Artizans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings’ Company, Limited, held at Radley’s Hotel. Head Offices, 1, Great 
College-street, Westminster. 
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earnestly recommend it to the attention of such, as one of the 
- most ble means that can — present itself of enhancing 
the are and well-being of the working classes, and thereby 


also insuring the peace and prosperity of the country. 





JAHRBUCHER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE ARMEE UND MARINE 
VERANTWORTLICH.* 


Tis is a valuable new periodical, and emanating as it does 
from a country which by the system of obligatory service, enhanced 
by the military profession —s honoured and esteemed above all 
others, and by the ee system of compulsory education, 

an incontestable advantage over other Kuro nations 
in the moral elements of superiority in its army, will be sought 
for by all interested in maintaining the integrity, honour, and 
dignity of their own country. The work is ably and efficiently 
edited, contains a great variety of papers on important topics, and 
is also illustrated in the present instance with portraits, and with 
plans of Saarbriick, and of Metz and its environs. 





LAW. OF HUSBAND AND WIFE.fT 


PuiLo-FaMILIAs must have been hit in some tender point. 
His vindictiveness against the sex is manifest in his too hasty 
generalisations. At the same time, there is no doubt that hus- 
bands in the mass suffer from the one-sided decisions of magistrates, 
county-court judges, &c.; when we say “in the mass,” we mean 
of those who appeal to decisions, which are or not avoidable. It is 
impossible, for example, not to sympathise with the husband in the 
celebrated Kingston case, when he had to pay twenty pounds for 
smoking luxuries ordered by the wife for the use of her paramour ; 
or in the Brighton case, where the husband was called upon to pay 
bills to the amount of several thousand pounds since his wife int 
lived apart from him. 

This is what Philo-Familias would designate as “ the substantial 
nature of the grievances of husbands regarding their property, all 
liable to have it stolen from them by their wives, and, in point of 





* Jahrbiicher fur die Deutsche Armee und Marine Verantwortlich, redigert 
von Heinrich von Lobeff. No.1. Berlin: F. Schneider andComp. 1871. 

+ Law of Husband and Wife. Remarks with reference to the Married 
Women’s ay or Act of 1870. Addressed to all husbands and fathers of 


families. By 


hilo-Familias. London: Hatton and Son. 
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fact, liable for all the debts the wives may please to contract.” 
Such grievances pave the way to a still more forcible denunciation 
of “ the spurious nature of the outcry on property grievances raised 
by the married women’s rights agitators”—the Mills, the Lowes, 
the Brights, the Gurneys, and others. 

The writer goes so far, in fact, as to say, that the married state is 
now made so intolerable for husbands, that it is difficult to imagine 
that henceforth any man of sound mind could contract matrimony. 
Perhaps the writer had in his mind’s eye the Cobbes, Tods, 
Amberleys, Wolstenholmes, and Conyers—the fair and eloquent 
advocates of woman’s rights. 





INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS.* 


Tae full-length explanatory title-pages, the number of editions 
and of copies sold, and the fact of these little, unpretending, yet 
practical volumes, having been taken in hand by professors and 
preceptors, would alone attest to their value. It can scarcely be 
imagined that a word of encomium on our part is wanted ; such 
would indeed appear to be almost offensively supererogatory. A 
tolerably long share of life’s troubles and financial anxieties has, 
however, shown us that there are things which ordinary arithmetic, 
as taught at school, enables us to master, but not with the facility 
that is at times desirable. The works before us, and especially 
the first on the list, direct themselves to these practical objects, and 
that, with a successful ingenuity which enables us at once to 
understand their well-merited popularity. 


* Intuitive Calculations; or, easy and compendious methods of performing 
the various arithmetical operations required in commercial and business trans- 
actions ; together with full explanations of decimals and duodecimals, several 
useful tables, and an examination and discussion of the best schemes for a 
decimal comage. By Daniel O’Gorman. The twenty-fourth edition, corrected 
— enlarged by J. R. Young, formerly professor of mathematics in Belfast 

ollege. 

Intuitive Calculations ; the most concise methods ever published, designed 
for the use of all classes. Under the patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. To which is added an appendix on decimal computation, coins and 
currency, with new decimal tables showing the value of the integral quantity in 
—_ weights, and measures. By Daniel O’Gorman. Author of a new system 
of self-instructing book-keeping, and the Prince of Wales’s new table book. 
Twenty-third edition, thirty-third thousand. Revised by a licentiate of the 
College of Preceptors. London: Lockwood and Co., Stationer’s Hall Court. 
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